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The sanctuary of divine meditation 


This is the third in a series of devotional classics drawn 
from the heritage of the evangelical tradition of Christianity. 


EAVENLY FATHER, what satisfaction is his who, 
often withdrawing from the tumult of business and 
the noise of folly, flies to the sanctuary of divine meditation, 
there recovers the composure of his mind, enjoys undis- 
turbed tranquility, and tastes that peace of thine ‘which 
passeth all understanding!’ What improvement, when in 
the silence of the passions he harkens with profound atten- 
tion to thy voice within him, prompting each pious thought, 
each charitable deed, each ardent desire after immortality! 
What elevation, when conversant with the order and benef- 
icence displayed on every side, he is taught to admire, and 
admiring to copy them, till he becomes like thee, ‘holy 
as thou art holy, and merciful as thou art merciful’!” 
—James Fordyce, On Contemplation 


ik 


“An ambitious man is the greatest Enemy to himselfe 
of any in the World besides. For he still torments himselfe 
with Hopes and Desires, and Cares: which hee might auoid, 
if hee would remit of the height of his thoughts, and liue 
quietly. My onely ambition shall be, to rest in God’s fauour 
on Earth, and to be a Saint in Heauen.” 

—Joseph Hall (1574-1656), 
Meditations and V ows 


ay 


“We have found in the Bible a new world, God, God’s 
sovereignty, God’s glory, God’s incomprehensible love. Not 
the history of man but the history of God! Not the virtues 
of men but the virtues of him who hath called us out of 
darkness into his marvelous light! Not human standpoints 
but the standpoint of God!” 

—Karl Barth, 
The Word of God and the Word of Man’ 


ri 


“Whether Christ comes to the world or I go to Christ, 
the important thing is that there result union and com- 
munion, the reign of righteousness and peace, the felicities 
of the heavenly state.” 

—Alexander Maclaren, Music for the Soul 


ay 


“Faith is nothing else than reason grown courageous— 
reason raised to its highest power, expanded to its widest 
vision. Its advent marks the point where the hero within 
the man is getting the better of the coward, where safety as 
the prime object of life is losing its charm and another 
Object, hazardous but beautiful, dimly seen but deeply 
loved, has begun to tempt the awakened soul. Another way 
of saying the same thing is to name religion the ‘new birth’ 
of the soul.” 

—L. P. Jacks, Religious Perplexities? 


*Professor of New Testament, Oberlin 
Theology, Oberlin, Ohio. 


1 Copyright, The Pilgrim Press, Boston. Used by permission. 
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Selections by Thomas S. Kepler* 


“Christian, believe this, and think on it: thou shalt be 
eternally embraced in the arms of that love which was 
from everlasting, and will extend to everlasting; of that 
love which brought the Son of God’s love from heaven to 
earth, from earth to the cross, from the cross to the grave, 
from the grave to glory; that love which was weary, hungry. 
tempted, scorned, scourged, buffeted, spit upon, crucified, 
pierced; which did fast, pray, .teach, heal, weep, sweat. 
bleed, die; that love will eternally embrace thee.” 

—Richard Baxter, The Saint’s Everlasting Rest 


ik 


“A pure, faithful, devout and tender mind, borne down 
by no weight of stifled nobleness, and lifted above selfish 
fear and care, has the best key to the mysteries of humanity, 
and an insight into the counsels of the Infinite, clearer than 
acuteness and philosophy can give.” 

—James Martineau, 
The Witness of God with Our Spirit 


i 


“There is a twofold solemnity which belongs to the dying © 


hour. It is the winding-up of life, and it is the commence- ~ 


ment of eternity. It is the winding-up of life: life then — 
becomes intelligible; most of us go through this life scarcely © 
seeming what we are, one wraps himself up in coldness, — 


.another in half-hypocrisy; but when it comes to the last, 


the whole is wound up, and death lays a hand so violent 
upon the frame that the mask falls suddenly off.” 
—Frederick W. Robertson, 


The Three Crosses on Calvary 


i 


“In those gracious exercises and affections which are 
wrought in the saints, through the saving influences of the 
Spirit of God, there is a new inward perception or sensa- 
tuon of their minds, entirely different in its nature and 
kind, from anything that ever their minds were the subject 
of before they were sanctified . . . Here is, as it were, a new 
spiritual sense . . . which is in its whole nature different 
from any former kinds of sensation of the mind, as tasting 
is diverse from any of the other senses.” 

—Jonathan Edwards, 
A Treatise on Religious Affections 


i 


“Love is the law of the Church. Love is the badge of 
discipleship. Love is the chief evangelist and head worker. 
Love is the power which overcomes. It is not love for the 
community or love for humanity but love for one’s fellow- 
Christians by which the door of the world’s heart is to be 
opened.” 

—Charles E. Jefferson, 
The Building of the Church* 


2 Published by Harper & Brothers. Used by permission. 
3 Published by the Macmillan Company, 1910. Used by per- 
mission of C. Frederic Jefferson. 
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About the consumption and cost of beverage alcohol 


How many people drink? 
Dr. E. M. Jellinek, Director of the Yale School of 


Alcohol Studies, estimates the prevalence of drinking as 
follows :1 
60,000,000 of the population of the U.S. over 15 drink. 
4,000,000 of these are excessive drinkers, of whom 1,000,000 are 
on the borderline of becoming addicts. 
(Some may still of their own volition get into a different 
category.) 
3,000,000 are addicts, of whom 25% or 750,000 are addicts 
with complications—chronic alcoholics.” 
These figures indicate that about 64 per cent of the 
population over 15 (60,000,000 out of 98,500,000) drinks, 
soine only occasionally, others to excess. 


‘ 


How much do people spend on beverage alcohol? 


The Department of Commerce figures on total expen- 
ditures for retail purchases of alcoholic beverages in the 
United States are revised as of June 11, 1948. 


United States In millions of dollars (Add 6 zeros) 


Year Total Distilled - Wine Beer 
1939 $3,630 $1,510 $210 $1,910 
1940 3,870 1,675 260 1,935 
1941 4,555 1,980 325 2,250 
1942 5,670 2,685 410 2,975 
1943 6,640 3,200 415 3,025 
1944 7,865 3,850 505 3,510 
1945 8,615 4,400 495 3,720 
1946 9,500 5,060 635 3,805 
1947 9,640 4,560 525 4,555 


Estimating the total number of drinkers at 60,000,000, 
there was an average expenditure in 1947 of $166.66 each. 
The figures for 1946 compare with expenditures for educa- 
tional, religious, social and cultural progress as follows:* 


1946 

mibiicwands Private: SCHOOISt si .1.a cokes ss ncselt eco $3,500,007 ,441.* 
Reve Oem GiltS aap seek vGTaele Metis its esas Malevakele ste 1,035,000,000 
Mederalie SeCuetty eee cites taste toate ties 8 sosrsp bade ae 566,832,744 
Public Benefits (Safety, welfare 

Hospitals, TECreatlon ).scrcscetoruee oasets Eee 1,208,801,000 
PADATICS Ht cee aT ae Soha LI TNS Ss tie eee EE ules 92,679,702 
RreLeTAniS we CNSIONS okie cistsle hia crates ereteiad able sta ryetsre hears 1,261,414,607 
Bae licaplleal thence wae scien ee ite cen ie or etea Pee ECE 122,494,606 
Bre GEO SSS ais, sf ets as ae RI oa soem ae he oie 133,273,634 
amantile WaralVsis werstaraae acts eet VIS eo eke tees he ASE Tesveylalsy 
Labor Dept. and Agriculture (School 

inches «child: welfare) en. ein. venre ciote at? settee tacks + 97,606,385 
munto Greecevand, LUTKEYs.. sis sheleen oc etuelemiereeteiom 400,000,000 

Total for educational, religious, cultural 

and social progress items listed............... $8,447,683,834 
Total for alcoholic beverages (1946) $8,770,000,000 


The money spent for alcoholic beverages in the United 


1 From Temperance League of America Research Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C., August, 1948 : 

? Known number; actual number probably three to five times 
as many. 

* Figures from Listen, July-September, 1948. Published by the 
American Temperance Society. Totals used are ones given there. 

* By 1947 the. expenditure for education had risen to an estimated 
$5,200,000,000. 

® American Business Men’s Research Foundation, release June 
1948. 


November, 1948 


States in 1947 would have fed 25,000,000 of the world’s 
war-stricken hungry at the rate of $1.05 per day for an 
entire year, leaving more than $18,000,000 surplus for 
additional expenditures.° 

The distilling industry stresses the billions of dollars of 
revenue paid the Government—‘“more than two and one- 
half billion dollars a year in taxes.” It should be remem- 
bered that this tax is added to the original cost of liquor 
and is paid for by the consumer. 

Increased costs account to some extent for the increased 
expenditures of 1947. However, the total consumption in 
terms of gallons legally sold, also increased 21 million 
over 1946. The greatest percentage of increase was for 
beer, both distilled liquor and wine having dropped. The 
slump in hard liquor consumption is due in part to rapidly 
increasing local option elections outlawing liquor but not 
beer. Another reason is thought to be advertising by 
brewers to promote home drinking of beer.® 


Amount of grain used 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, the dis- 

tillers and brewers together used_ about: 
52,307 bushels of corn 2,792,785 bushels of rice 
4,229,114 bushels of rye 287,029 bushels of barley grain 
60,552 bushels of wheat 85,537,153 bushels of malt 
3,518,717 bushels of sorghum grain (equivalent to 77,761,047 
bushels of barley) 
(Alcohol Tax Unit release) 

The Department of Agriculture estimates that at the 
maximum, not more than 10 to 129% of the protein content 
of the grains so diverted may have been salvaged for use 
as farm feed. 


The situation in Canada 


“Canada tried national prohibition for a few years 
beginning in 1917-18, but between 1921 and 1930 all but 
one of the provinces voted for government control. Accord- 
ing to Canada’s Department of Trade and Commerce, the 
provincial liquor control acts are framed to fit each 
particular locality where they are in force, and no two are 
exactly alike.”? 

The following table shows the expenditure for liquor in 
Canada since 1939; the figures being given in thousands 


(add 3 zeros) :§ 


1939 $245,803 1943 $375,051 
1940 269,745 1944, 299,571 
1941 292,007 1945 349,990 
1942 324,264 1946 464,500 

1947 557,263 


It is estimated that there are 7,749,000 adult Canadian 
residents out of a total population of 11,506,655. This 
makes an average expenditure per adult of $71.91 for the 
year 1947. 


® National Woman’s Temperance Union, release July 1948. 

7 From The Alcohol Problem Visualized, 1948, published by the 
National Forum, Chicago, Illinois. 

®° From “Canada’s Liquor Problem and the United Church of 
Canada,” by Ben H. Spence. These figures are arrived at by 
multiplying the aggregate quantity of liquor sold, according to 
provincial reports, by the average price. 
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What the churches are saying 


[Excerpts from recent statements by mafional bodies 


The Methodist Church 
‘... we propose: 
“]. That we lay upon the hearts and conscience of our 
people, the duty of total abstinence from all alcoholic 


beverages as an element of the Christian stewardship of _ 


personality and influence. 

“2. That we earnestly stress the vital mecessity of 
systematic temperance education throughout our church. . . 

“3. We urge the early passage of adequate legislation 
to stop the heartless exploitation of our young people and 
the entire population by means of advertising to promote 
the use and sale of alcoholic beverages. . . 

“4. We call for legislation im every state to permit the 
people to protect their own environment by voting out the 
liquor traffic in any political subdivision.” (Adopied by 
the General Conference. May 1948. quoting from findings 
of a 1947 conference which lawnched the Methodist New 


Advance Temperance Movement. ) 


The Congregational Christian Churches 


. Be it resolved that we request the Executive 
Committee to direct the Council for Social Action to 
formulate a program of research. education and action 
on the alcohol problem, . . . 

“Be it further resolved that we recommend the news- 
papers, magazines, radio stations. television aud movies 
which refuse to advertise alcoholic beverages. and urge 
the adoption of such a policy by every medium of publi- 
cation and communication.” (Adopted by the General 
Council, June, 1948.) 


United Church of Canada 


. The United Church calls upon her members and 
adherents to adhere firmly to the practice of personal total 
abstinence, believing that it is the only wise and safe 
course to follow in relation to the use of beverage alcohol. 

“We would encourage all Church leaders. especially 
those who work with youth. to emphasize the dangers of 
social drinking and point out to them some of the in- 
evitable consequences of such a course of conduct... .” 
(From the Twenty-third Annual Report. the Board af 
Evangelism and Social Service, The United Church of 
Canada, 1948.) 


Disciples of Christ 


“ ...1... +The boast of the Distilled Spirits Institute 
that liquor excise taxes are now second only to income 
lax payments as the nation’s most prolific source of 
revenue indicates a dependence of government upon 
liquor revenues that is most disturbing. 

“2. We urge upon our national and state agencies a 
renewed crusade against this most vicious social evil in 
our national life... . We call upon our churches to initiate 
a program of mass education on the eflects of aleohol upon 
the individual and upon society... . (Adopted by the Inter- 
national Convention of the Disciples of Christ, 1947.) 
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Compiled 


Presbytenan Church, U.S. A. 
“We beheve that dhe ailucbobe: beverage industry a 


hopeless degradation. . . - 

“We urge upon al men everywhere the practice 
voluntary abstimence. to the end that Oburchomes 
a ee eee 
from this trafic. . ee 
1947.) 


Northern Baptist Convention 

“_.. Resolved, That the Bapixt Youth Fellowchap and 
the agencies of mens and women’s work seiemiy oom 
sider a strong temperance education emphass and a 
program for personal committment to total abstinence” 
(Adopted by the Convention. May. 19428.) 


Church of the Nozarene | 


“Resolved that the Twelfth Ceneral Assombly go om 
record as asserting its beliel im and ungualsiedly support 
ing the cause of prohibition” “2a 
June. 1948.) 


Presbyterian Church, U. 5. 

“_.. we recommend: 

“(1) That the Assembly unge upon the members and 
leaders of our churches that they give all possibile aid to 
those organizations which seck soundly and wisely te re- 
habilitate the victims of alcohol. and that they giwe special 
sid and commendion ee Se ee 
their ministry of the resources of religion. - 

“(3) That the Assembly urge the kaders of 
churches to give attention to the meed for a 
scientific and consistent program of alechol education i 
their local congregations and communities. .. 7 (Fr 
“Report of the Comsmitiee on Christian Relations to 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church im the Unit 
States,” 1947.) 


Evangelical United Brethren Church 


... We urge the adoption of the following eckersalal 

“lL. The Church must manifest greater concerm for the 
victims of alcoholic beverages and for those aoa by 
their effects. 

“2. Since the problems of alcohol are interwoven with 
other problems. the churcs must attack these pr 
both directly. and through attacking other problems. 

“3. The Church must attack the problems on the 
munity level. cooperating with other groups with 
proviso, that the particular program deals with some 
problem of alcohol, and. further, that i does not 
promise the church = position and witness with the pr 
of cooperation. . . . (From “Proceedings of the Firs 
Ceneral Conference of the Evangelical United Brethres 
Church—1946.” ) 
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What the councils are doing 


Iseai and sfcte-wide interchurch action 


Lemue! Petersen* 


EGISLATIVE ACTION: enforcement of liquor laws 
and. limitatiem of new licenses; educational projects 
saci as: institutes: conierences:. irainine: courses: and high 
sehool + cooperation with temperance forces and 
PSS i of the community—these are among 
thie: many types: of activities: im which the churches are 
enazem cooperatively throughout the country in the arez 
ieee cael sae ainda lecieon This was dis 
covered: im a recent factual survey.. The: state and. city 
councils: of churches mentioned in this article are oniv 
Wasirative- of the: work done by many other councils and 
inteschurc orzanizations: 


Legisictive action 

The: churches: im cooperatiom with temperance forces. 
have: vigorously opposed. any relaxation of current laws 
controlling: the: sale- of alcoholic: liquors. They have also 
helped to increase: the areas: under local option. Amone 
che many localities in which the churches have cooperated 
for lewsiative-actiom are-the states: oi North Dakota. Oregon 
and Kansas: and the cities of Wiami. Florida. Indianapolis. 
Tatiana: Sam Jose: California. and Omaha. Nebraska 

The Kansas: youth council planned this fail to hang 
“Gers!” om the- door knobs: of ail homes im the sate. The 
Keys: carried 2 message: asking: voters: to defeat the pro- 
hibitiem repeal amendment which is on the November 
ballot. 

The: North: Dakota: Interchurcir Councii last: spring helped 
defeat: by a: 7,000) majority 2 measure which would have 
repealed: a law proinbiting: saie- of liquor im eating places. 
te make: possibile: the: selling of liquor by the glase instead 
come: before: the: voters: im the: November eleetions, and the 
state- counci! continued its: fight against the measure. 

Tm Omaim the: council of churches: reeently aided in 
persuading: the: city: council! net to permit the sie of beer 
im greeery stores; Im Louisville the: churehes: suceess{ully 
opposed the-repeall of a measure whieh would have allowed 
mone: liquor licenses: to be granted. 

Tie: Miami: ceunei? of churehes: has: blocked any move 

Tr Sam Jose: the-counett has: beem promoting local option 

. The: Seeiall Edueation and! Action Committee 
ofthe: Chureh: Federation testified successfully 
SS tabetha ndhees thee TOAD: Conrad Assembly te 
prowidé: instructiom about: tebacee, altehel, and other nar 
eaties: im the: state’s: high: schools. 


Exfercemen? and license limitation 


The: Miami counuil has: ongemized a, protest against 
relaxaiion of Sunday hours and has initiaied investigations 
ab alinece- off Tinanaess. eepecially: as: they have appeared to 


~ “Dimoton-off Pablia: Relations. Intemational Coaneit of Religious. 
Edtansiion, 


Venemben, 1948 


affect sehool children. 

Through church councils. protests have been made to the 
oramting -of new licenses in residential neighborhoods in 
Topeka and near sehools or churches in Columbus. In 
Pitsbureh the council has supported individual and groups 
of churches: or pastors who have protested the location of 
liquor-selline cates illezally near church buildings. 

Tm Nebraska: the church council participated im a con- 
ference called by the Governor to consider enforcement 
arobiems, especially those involving drunken drivers and 
sale: of liquor to minors: 

Enforcement of the laws and limitation of new licenses 
have heen projects also in Kansas City. Missouri. San Jose, 
and im Rochester. Kenmore and Angola, New York. 
Educational efforts 

State: and local imstitutes om temperance and alcoholism 
have heen held recently in Vermont, Pennsylvania, Virginia. 
and Toledo. The Pennsylvania school had its fourth session 
this: last summer. 

Courses om temperance have been included in the 
leadership training schools of Rochester and Topeka. The 
West: Virgimia Council encourages local schools to include 
such courses: 

Edueational efforts in the field of publie schools have 
involved the work of Dr. Howard J. Baumgartel, exeeutive 
seeretary of the Indianapolis Federation of Churches, in 
sezving om a committee of three to write a course of study 
an alcohol and narcotics: to be offered im the high schools 
af the state. Leaders of the Topeka council have also 
helped’ write material for use in the Kansas high scheels. 

The use of films om alcohol is another technique for 
edueation. The West Virginia Council of Churches has 
four films whieh are circulated throughout the state without 
cost: to users: The Warren County (Lowa) Youth Couneil 
eireulated’ a motion picture among most of the county’s 
high schools. The Topeka council uses temperance films 
and other matertals: In the community. 

Cooperation with other agencies 

Cooperation on various prejeets with temperance leaders 
and organizations are reported by the couneils of churches 
im Wiseonsin, Virginia, West Virginia, North Dakota, 
QKiahoma, Minneapolis, and Los Angeles. 

Tix St: Paul “am unusually satisfactory arrangement has 
heen developed . . . where our couneil of churches co- 
operates: actively with a community-wide Committee on 
Aleeliolism.” it is reported. Projeets have included a 
speakers’ bureau, community survey om drinking among 
miners, prometion of aleehol education in public schools, 
cooperation with Alcoholics Anonymous, education cam- 
paign on liquor advertising. A similar community-wide 
committee, with the chureh council cooperating, has 
reeently heen organized im Akron. 

Cooperation with Alcoholics Anonymous has also been 
maintained in Rochester, Columbus, Miami, Newark, New 
Jersey, and in Nashville. 
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Christian Education and the Alcohol Problem 


THIS SPECIAL NUMBER of the Journal dealing with 
alcohol education gives little space to describing the prob- 
lem or deploring the situation. Instead it tells very prac- 
tically what to do about it. 

The Editorial Board asked Dr. Seward Hiltner to be its 
Guest Editor, and he graciously consented. No one is better 
fitted for this task. He helped with the planning, the secur- 
ing of writers, and the revisions. His article on this page 
and his editorial on page 40 demonstrate his sane, under- 
standing point of view. 

Dr. Hiltner is concerned with all matters that affect the 


development of Christian personality in individuals. From 
1935-38 he was executive secretary of the Council for the 
Clinical Training of Theological Students. In 1938 he went 
to the Federal Council of Churches as Secretary of the 
Commission on Religion and Health. He has also given 
guidance in pastoral counseling and in ministry to institu- 
tions. He was one of the earliest and strongest supporters 
of the Yale School of Alcohol Studies. 

The Board greatly appreciates the. valuable contribution 
which Dr. Hiltner has made to this number of the Journal. 

EpirortaL Boarp 


The approach to alcohol education 


HERE SEEM TO BE three approaches sometimes 

followed in relation to alcohol education which need 
to be rejected in the church. The first says that alcohol is 
not really a problem. It may add that people should be 
able to take it or leave it; we don’t ban automobiles 
because there are car accidents, and only bluenoses get 
worked up about alcohol as a problem. 

At the other extreme, we cannot adopt an approach which 
has no instrument but coercion, which is not really inter- 
ested in having people understand the problems of alcohol 
and reach self-chosen decisions about it. 

And thirdly, we cannot rest content with facts, however 
accurate or however many. We must not violate or distort 
facts. But Christian ethics rests on something deeper than 
facts—what we believe human life to be about because 
God has created man in his own image. 

The constructive approach to Christian alcohol education, 
in contrast to the three named above, respects the facts 
whatever they are, reaches a conviction based on both 
facts and ethics, and continues to respect and understand 
people whose conscientious convictions differ. It proceeds 
with persistence, realism, and hope in the day by day 
educational task. 

It may appear to the reader of this issue that more 
than one viewpoint is represented. Some authors are more 
analytical than others. Some want more action and less 
talk. Some emphasize education for voluntary abstinence. 
Others emphasize church impact on the community. It is 
undeniable that these differences exist both in these articles 
and in the churches. But the discerning reader will perceive 
that, despite the differences, there is a steady movement 
away from the three unacceptable approaches I have men- 
tioned, and in the direction of the constructive approach 
I advocate. This is bringing us much closer together on 
many fundamental points than we have been before. Respect 
for the facts disclosed by scientific investigation, respect 
for conscientiously held views, and conviction that alcohol 


* Executive Secretary, Department of Pastoral Services, Federal 
Council] of the Churches of Christ in North America, New York 
City, 
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By Seward Hiltner* 


is an important personal and social problem demanding 
education and action—those are the increasingly important 
bases which enable us to work intelligently, actively and 
devotedly at the problem from a Christian point of view. 

Two years ago the Federal Council was able to adopt 
a new platform about alcohol, presented by an Episcopal 
bishop, a Methodist temperance executive, and a Baptist 
social action leader. The statement demonstrated an aston- 
ishing area of agreement and common concern. It pointed — 
to four types of concern and activity which the churches 
have in relation to alcohol, and suggested that all need to 
be present—it is not one against another. They are: concern 
for the victims, education within the church, education 
within the community, and social action. The good Protes- — 
tant assumption behind all this is that little can happen 
unless people understand the issues, personal. and social, 
which are involved. Our approach to understanding is 
another way of talking about education. It is no evasion 
of decision; it is the prerequisite. 

Alcohol, like politics, is an emotional subject. Good 
alcohol education accepts this as a fact and does not try 
to evade it. The pressures toward drinking are tremendous 
and in some ways are becoming stronger, especially upon 
women and younger adolescents. We need to break through 
the illusion that setting forth reasons why drinking is bad 
is enough to prevent people from drinking. Instead we should 
help them to understand the false but powerful character 
of the pressures which surround them. As some of the 
articles in this issue ingeniously suggest, we begin by 
capturing people’s interest, informing their minds, not 
coercing their conclusions, helping them to think it through 
more deeply from a Christian point of view. 

What about the Bible and alcohol education? Our use 
of the Bible must reach more deeply than it has sometimes _ 
done. We know we are using the Bible only superficially 
if we confine ourselves to proof texts about politics or 
economics or pacifism or many other specific questions — 
of our day. Instead, we need to penetrate to the more > 
essential message. So it needs to be about alcohol. 

The Bible is about man’s relationship to God, especially 
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as revealed by Christ. The Bible condemned unreservedly 
whatever disfigured or threatened that relationship and our 


recognition of it. For instance, it condemned drunkenness 


_ absolutely. It did not in the same way condemn all use of 
alcoholic beverages. But we need to remember that hard 


liquors and strong wines were unknown in those days. 
Most of our alcohol problems come out of beverages, and 


_ ways of using beverages, which were unknown in Bible 


times. It is as important in alcohol education to disclaim 
the superficial Bible interpretations as it is to proclaim the 
deeper ones. 

Most drinking begins because of social pressures, and 
the pressures exist because of current social tensions and 
because drinking has a history nearly as old as human 
culture. But drinking continues, and makes our personal 
and social problems, because of anxiety. Alcohol does 
temporarily allay that inner and only half identified feeling 
of confusion and lostness, so characteristic of our day, to 
which we give the anxiety label. The relief does not last, 
of course, and the supposed cure is eventually worse than 
the disease. But the root problem is the passive and depend- 
ent attitude which assumes that the way to handle anxiety is 
to allay it, not to root out its cause or try to destroy it by 
understanding it. 

The constructive approach to alcohol education by the 
church, then, is to base itself on Christian ethics in the 
fundamental sense, to be informed about the facts, and 
to respect conscientious views. It means also persistence, 
many-sidedness (graded materials, etc.), and hope without 
shallow optimism. Alcohol education can accomplish some- 
thing very important. Social action is essential, but no 
substitute for education. Education should lead to convic- 
tion. But the educational process should work evangelisti- 
cally toward conviction, not merely bring ringing verbal 
encouragement to those already convinced. 


The Christian education approach 


BETTER OUTLETS THAN DRINK? 


ToA THEE TICS; 
SPORTS, 
MOTOR TRAVEL, 


as ways to let down? 


2. MOVIES, 
RADIO, 
LITERATURE, 


as ways to forget? 


3. HOBBIES, 
ART, 
MUSIC, 


| for emotional outlets? 


4, MEDITATION, 
WORSHIP, 5 
NATURE STUDY, 

for insight and poise? 


MAY THESE DISPLACE DISSIPATION? > 


From Alcohol Education Visualized, National Forum 


The local church program 


F THERE IS any one area in which I find difficulty, it 
is in the field of alcohol education.” So recently spoke a 
prominent clergyman of my city. “How to go about creating 
a consciousness of its magnitude, and yet to see it in its 
totality, and to build correct attitudes concerning it, is 
almost beyond me.” I have this person in mind, and 
hundreds like him, as I write this article. Therefore, let 
me direct my remarks to the pastor, director of Christian 
education (professional and lay) , church school superinten- 
dent, or other church leader. I would, first of all, present 
the problem as I see it in the hope that we might think 
together before suggesting an approach for the local church. 


The old approach to the problem 

The day is not long past since the quarterly temperance 
lesson was presented to the entire enrollment of the church 
school. Many a teacher came unprepared to the class and 
quoted with finality, “Drink not wine nor strong drink,” 


* Minister of the First Christian Church, Portland, Oregon. 
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By Myron C. Cole* 


(Judges 13:7) only to have some spirited youth reply, 
“Why, Paul says to Timothy, ‘Drink no longer water, but 
use a little wine for the stomach’s sake.’” (I Timothy 
5:23). The teacher ofttimes could rally quickly enough to 
make reply, “Know ye not that your body is a temple of 
the Holy Spirit... . which ye have from God?” (Of course 
the crux of any personal problem lies in this truth, and 
its social implications lead one to greater understanding. ) 

The temperance lessons represented three basic concepts: 
“(1) Recognition of the serious community outcroppings 
of alcohol and its beverage consumption; (2) the strength- 
ening of individuals in social groups, and by knowledge 
and religion, to withstand the attractions of alcohol and its 
excesses; and (3) an organized effort to reduce and to 
remove sources of intemperance, to do something; as 
contrasted with the attitude of those who did not concern 
themselves with consequences.”! Such a philosophy, of 
course, reflected a serious concern on the part of church 
people primarily. “Impressions ‘of how alcohol affects the 


" 


personality and group conduct, of how it disrupts mental 
and spiritual capacities, and the succeeding influences on 
group attitudes gained by rough, realistic observation were 
deeply ingrained arguments in the temperance movement.” 


Finding fundamental principles 


And then the psychologists, scientists and the more 
socially minded churchmen began to offer explanations of 
how the results came about and to discover that there 
were approaches to the problem which in the long run 
would be far more effective. They visualized it not as a 
great problem apart, but as interwoven into the frustrations 
suffered by society. It was sensed with profound insight 
that the people who are the direct sufferers of alcohol are 
not as pathological as the society which produced them. 
Of a sudden we came to the realization that “there, but 
for the grace of God, go I.” We have found that in a 
complex society which reveres its folkways and mores 
hallowed from the ancient past, it is almost impossible to 
coerce any kind of Christian social action. Instead, we 
must become an educated people and, through the insights 
given us by science and Christianity, plan intelligently for 
the future. L * 

Now, we churchmen must be realistic. We must deal 
with a situation which, because interwoven into the total 
fabric of life, is of grave moral concern and deep respons- 
ibility. Then what shall we do? What is the line of action? 
Where shall I start if I am to do my Christian duty? 

1. We must develop a more genuine concern for the 
welfare of humankind. This concern will drive us to think 
through, probably on our knees, how Jesus would treat 
his fellow man in our complex society. 

2. We must apply the Christian ethic to all of the social 
problems of our world, remembering that our own attitude 
and behaviour determine what will happen in our own 
realm of influence. 

3. We must envision the alcohol problem as a part of 
the total problem of life with its tensions and frustrations, 
and in thus seeing it, strike at the basic difficulties. 

4. We must educate the people with scientific data and 
accurate figures. Our indignation must not bias our judg- 
ment. Truth can always win over deceit. 

5. We must be Christian citizens, voting intelligently and 
honestly in all social legislation. 

6. We must treat the alcoholic as a sick person, knowing 
he has been suffering the pains of a diabolical disease. 
We, as Christians, must treat him or her with friendliness 
and intelligence. 

7. We must develop a reality in the life of the individual 
to lift him up and set his feet on higher ground. 


Organizing the church for alcohol education 


Some of you must be saying, “This is well and good, 
but there is nothing specific. What can I do in my local 
situation and how may I administer a program which will 
be really effective? 

First of all, you as a minister, director or lay leader, 
must possess an intelligent view of the problem. A bibliog- 
raphy is given elsewhere in this issue. Do not let its length 
discourage you; reading even a few of these books and 
pamphlets will give definite insights into the problem and 


1 Alcohol, Science, and Society (Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol—1945) p. 260 ff. 
* Same, p. 261 ff. 
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help you to deal with it more adequately. In order to get 
your denominational viewpoint, write to your publishing 
house for all available materials and have them ready for 
use of teachers and leaders of discussion groups. 

The next step is to form a responsible group to take 
charge of the total church program in alcohol education. 
The local church or denominational pattern may affect the 
type of organization that you use. In nearly every church, 
however, there is a Christian education committee. There 
may be a sub-committee of this group on Christian social 
action. Or there may be a different board which has this 
function. The personnel of such a group is important. It 
should include educators, doctors, lawyers, social service 
wotkers and members of the local temperance organizations. 
The problem is so important that such persons will serve 
on a committee if they realize that significant work can 
be carried out. This group should first come to an agree- 


ment on the point of view of its approach to the alcohol 


problem, considering the seven points outlined above. 

The program of temperance education should be a year- 
round one, with possibly a special period during the year 
when concentrated attention is given to the problem. One 
of the functions of the committee is to build up a church 
library on the alcohol problem, including books, magazines, 
special courses and visual materials. 

One of the workers’ conferences of church school leaders — 
during the year should be spent on this subject.* At this 


time the curriculum materials dealing with it will be shown | 


and plans made for using them. A resource person with 
a scientific point of view should be present to participate 
in the meeting. Also at this meeting there should be someone 
from the local public school system who could tell what is — 
being done on alcohol education there. Anything additional - 
undertaken in the church school should build upon public 
school teachings. 


A two-week congregational project - 

Dr. George A. Little* has made a number of provocative’ 
suggestions for a concentrated, two-week emphasis on alco- 
hol education throughout the whole church. This calls for 
preliminary organization, since it will be necessary to 
order materials, invite speakers, and gather information 
in advance. 

Dr. Little recommends distributing to each of the youth 
and adult organizations in the church a questionnaire 
regarding community conditions, number of licenses, ar- 
rests, accidents, illegal sales, total sales, and up-to-date 
facts concerning the physical and psychological effects of 
drink. Support should be enlisted for a fact-finding project. 
not for the dissemination of pre-determined views anc! 
attitudes. 

In connection with getting the facts requested, various 
groups might make field trips to near-by institutions, giving: 
special attention to alcohol as a contributing cause to 
distressed situations discovered. For instance there could 
be trips to the police station and to the criminal and trafie 
courts, to hospitals for the insane, and to state or county 
departments of public welfare. If arrangements are made 
for these trips in advance the officers in charge will be! 


* At such a conference or in some other planning group thw 
general suggestions of this article will need to be considered im 
the light of the proposals given elsewhere in this issue for thw 
various age groups, so that a comprehensive program for the whol 
with adequate specialization can be worked out. 

‘Dr. Little has written one of the articles in this issue. See page 1% 
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prepared to give factual material concerning the place of 
drink in the cases involved. 


During the two weeks of special emphasis the following 
types of presentation may be made: 


Speakers. The Sunday morning sermon might be on the 
spiritual resources for combatting the alcohol problem. The 
various adult groups could invite magistrates, policemen, 
and social workers. It is nearly always possible to find 
someone in the field of general education or social service 
who is well informed on the problems of alcohol. Many 
ministers have made special study of the subject. 

In nearly every city of more than 25,000 people there are 
members of Alcoholics Anonymous who will gladly accept 
your invitation to speak before groups. You should be 
careful in your selection of such speakers, and you should 
also tell the speaker in advance something about the point 
of view of the group to which he will be speaking. Most 
representatives of Alcoholics Anonymous will welcome your 
questions and suggest further action for church people. 
Theirs is a remarkable story which, when related correctly, 
gives vivid insights into the problem. 


Specialized presentations. Special talks might be given in 
all the church school departments except those for the 
youngest. These would preferably gear into a special unit 
of study on the alcohol problem which is being studied in 
the department. : 

Women’s classes and organizations would be interested 
in the problem from the home and family angle. Youth 
organizations might take it from the point of view of social 
customs and pressures. One meeting could have young 
people and older people reporting their experiences, des- 
cribing the chronological peoriods of license and local 
option, prohibition and repeal. War veterans might have 
something pertinent to say about the drink problem in war 
and peace. In all departments and organizations, reports 
would be given on the basis of the facts discovered in 
response to the questionnaire. 

There should be distribution of literature to every home, 
with special attention given to the importance of home life 


| The Christian education approach 


With children 


By Ida Binger Hubbard* 


HURCH SCHOOL teachers who encourage discussion 
with boys and girls sometimes report such incidents 

as Allan’s remarking, “Lots of good people drink. My 
daddy does!” and Cynthia’s shrewd observation, “Smart 
people drink. I see them in the movies.” Faced with the 
complexities of influencing attitudes and action in opposi- 


*Mrs. Warner M. Hubbard, wife of the minister of the Methodist 
Church, Clear Lake, Iowa; well known leader in children’s work. 
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in the prevention of the drink habit. 

At the close of the two weeks of special effort a Sunday 
evening Forum might present the findings of the various 
groups, summarize facts and conclusions, and recommend 
policies for future action. 

Kither during these two weeks or immediately following, 
there might be a whole evening devoted to a joint meeting 
of the social action committee and the official board of the 
church, with the minister, to determine a congregational 
policy and plan further action. 


Carrying over into political action 


Action following study could well include the publication 
of a small pamphlet, listing the facts and judgments arrived 
at in the study, stating the congregational policy and giving 
a brief list of available books and pamphlets. 

This emphasis should lead to definite community action, 
especially if it has been accompanied by publicity in the 
local press. There was a day when churchmen took more 
seriously than they do now their task of citizenship respons- 
ibility. It is ours as leaders to renew this obligation on 
the part of church people and to see that when moral issues 
are at stake, an intelligent vote is cast by each eligible 
member of the congregation. This is not as easy as it 
sounds and will entail much preparation on the part of the 
committee. However, the church must stand staunchly on 
the issues of moral legislation. It must interpret the issues 
on the ballot and suggest ways of voting which are in line 
with the Christian ethic. > 

There is a choice before us. We can close our eyes to 
the realm of Christian social action, letting the rest of the 
world go by, or we can, in righteous and intelligent indig- 
nation, strike at the root of social evil and cast it from 
our world. It will be a long and discouraging process. It 
will take time which we ofttimes feel is wasted. It will 
take patience, fortitude and vision. It will take, above all, 
intelligence and the spirit of Jesus. But dare we do 
otherwise than commit ourselves to the task? Knowing 
all things are possible in Christ who strengthenest us, let 
us rid our world of its social ills. 


tion to practices in many homes as well as the popular 
treatment of the subject in movies, magazines and bill- 
boards, the teacher may decide that teaching children the 
facts about beverage alcohol is something to let alone. 
The result is that too many church school children, who 
could grow up to be leaders in working toward better ways 
of controlling the use of alcoholic beverages, are actually 
growing up without the chance to develop the Christian 
viewpoint in regard to them. At the same time many church 
school teachers do not realize that teaching which involves 
constructive uses of feelings, energy, time and possessions, 
is basic in helping growing persons meet problems of all 
kinds—those of beverage alcohol included. 

Protestant denominations are providing two kinds of 
church school lesson materials that may be considered part 
of the curriculum for children concerning uses of alcohol. 
Of first importance are the many units built about guided 
experiences in Christian living which help growing persons, 
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right where they are, to meet the problems of life in Christ- 
like ways. The second type of units, also important, is 
made up of those that deal directly with facts and problems 
involving the use of alcoholic beverages. 


Indirect teaching about alcohol 


Building sound Christian viewpoints and attitudes and 
habits of action in children may seem like an indirect 
approach to the problem of alcohol. But if there could be 
sincere, enthusiastic teaching during the: formative years, 
making it possible for children steadily to grow in their 
love and understanding of the way of God for themselves 
and others, we would need less direct teaching concerning 
any kind of evil. Even the nursery teacher who guides the 
play of the “threes” in ways of loving good will and joyful 


Tulsa Council of Churches 
A course on “‘Learning from Jesus’ may give primaries basic attitudes 
that will prevent later indulgence in alcohol. 


sharing is in a position to help establish foundations for 
creative Christian living that needs no unnatural stimulants 
—rich, fruitful living not cursed with boredom and frustra- 
tion that has to be drowned out with drugs. 

One of the requirements for this kind of development 
is respect for self, that is, respect for one’s body, one’s 
integrity, one’s ability to take and maintain a desired 
direction. This is necessary for persons able to meet life 
as it comes without the unnatural props of narcotic stimu- 
lation accompanied by the subsequent loss of perception 
and direction. 

Lessons that provide, if properly prepared and taught, 
these kinds of basic experiences for kindergartners (the 
four and five-year-olds) and primaries (the six, seven 
and eight-year-olds), are variously entitled: “Learning 
How God Cares,” “We Wonder and Worship in God’s 
World,” “Working With God,” “Growing as Jesus Grew,” 
“Happy Times with Our Families,” “How Friends and 
Neighbors Help Each Other,” “Learning from Jesus,” and 
“People Work with God for Us.” 

Units for juniors (the nine, ten and eleven-year-olds) 
provide further experiences in purposeful, rich, Christian 
living. These involve study, research, opportunities to make 
choices, guidance in carrying out plans, times of worship 
for the purpose of evaluating progress with God’s plan as 
well as receiving insight and courage to continue in the 
right way. A survey of some of the names of junior units 
indicates how the child’s world is growing. It likewise 
discloses ample provision for the individual to continue in 
developing his security in God and his satisfaction in 
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Christian relations with his fellow men for we find subjects 
such as these: “What it Means to be a Christian,” “Living 
as Christians in the Family,” “Good Neighbors,” “God 
and Man Working Together,” “Making Right Choices,” 
“Men and Women of Courage,” “The Church in Our 
Community.” 


Direct teaching about alcohol 


The desire for the good way of life is not developed in 
a day but if we are consistent in teaching children as Jesus 
did—recognizing inherent kingdom qualities upon which 
we can build—we need teach only enough concerning 
things that are evil so growing persons are not caught 
unaware and entangled in forces with which they are not 
ready to cope. Too much emphasizing of possible wrong 
doing and wickedness has a way of making these things 
attractive to some persons. Too much intensity in teaching 
also has a way of bringing out negativeness in growing 
persons. Hating evil, without actively loving good, has 
a way of rebounding to the loss of attractiveness in the 
hater. Children seem to sense this and are not often 
influenced toward good by those who evidence in their 
lives only hate for evil. 

The teacher who is enthusiastic about God and the Christ- 
like way of life for herself and others is the one to teach 


the unit on the problems of beverage alcohol. The facts — 
need to be timely, appealing and relevant. The boys and © 
girls must be allowed to draw their own conclusions. They — 
will do this accurately, often in opposition to home practices 
and popular appeal. The fact that some things said at home __ 


are not in accord with scientific findings on the subject of 


alcoholic beverages need not stop the teacher from engaging 
the children in a fair consideration of the subject. It — 


should only make her more careful of the accuracy of the 
facts and the securities the boys and girls are developing 
in their fellowship with God and his way for them and 
others. If the boys and girls and the teacher have together 


enjoyed many happy occasions of exploring the Christian — 


way they are ready for this exploration and it will make 
sense to them, which means their decisions will be right 
in as far as they can make such decisions. 

A brief summary of such a unit will indicate the 
approach: , 

Title: “Finding Facts About Alcohol”? 

Psychological Basis: Most juniors are aware in some 
degree of the problem of beverage alcohol. The movies, 
the newspapers, the talk of adults, their own observation of 
community conditions have given them some knowledge. It 
is important that they be given accurate information to 
assist them in forming intelligent and right attitudes. 

Purpose: To lead juniors to discover.the more important 
good uses of alcohol, as well as the dangers inherent in 
the use of beverage alcohol; to bring out the effects of 
beverage alcohol on minds, bodies, skills, judgment, habits, 
morals; to assist juniors in developing a Christian attitude 
toward the problems of beverage alcohol and those who 
unfortunately use it; to indicate the dangers to community 
life resulting from alcohol. 

Content: Study of Bible references; memory selections, 
Proverbs 3:1-7 and 29:1. Statements of medical men, 
social workers, athletes, lawyers, judges and other author- 


1 Unit provided in the Group Graded Lessons, August 1949, 
Methodist Publishing House. Used by permission. 
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ities; interviews by the juniors with airline pilots, steward- 
esses, engineers, research workers, athletes, and others who 
carry responsibility for human safety and welfare. The 
teacher’s material provides information from Air Com- 
merce Regulations and Civil Aeronautics Manuals to check 
findings made by the boys and girls. 

After scientific data and the seasoned decisions of 
experienced people who can be trusted in their use of facts 
have been introduced, the juniors are given opportunity 
to make decisions in regard to the use of beverage alcohol 
but that decision is a personal one made by the children 
during worship. It need not be disclosed to others. 


Some suggestions are included as to how boys and girls, 
with the help of the church, can seek to control evils 
resulting from the uses of aleoholic beverages. This is 
good if the procedures introduced are not beyond the 
abilities of the children. Meeting defeat in relation to this 
problem during junior years can block later interest in 
the subject and can cause fears and frustrations difficult 
of overcoming. 


A unit, entitled “Studying the Problem of Alcohol,” is 
provided for fifth grade children in The Junior Closely 
Graded Courses published by Stone & Pierce (Nashville). 
This purposes to help boys and girls consider, discuss, 
investigate and reach intelligent conclusions concerning the 
problem of alcohol; to help them grow in a sense of their 
own personal worth and in a feeling of social responsibility 
that will lead to thoughtful reasons for avoiding the use of 
alcohol as a beverage; and to desire to participate in 
church and community efforts to control or prevent the sale 
and use of alcoholic beverages. 

The content of the unit includes a consideration of facts 
concerning uses of alcohol in industry and medicine as 
well as its effects on the body and personality and society. 
Activities are based on an analysis of liquor advertising 
and tests of what alcohol does to seeds, flowers, meat fiber, 
bread, shellac, egg albumen, beef fat, and candy. Biblical 
and worship material is provided to relate the experiences 
to God’s purpose. The natural interest of boys and girls 
in growing up to be useful persons is recognized and 


developed. 


There is still time 


Children need guidance in facing the problem of alco- 
holic beverages as. they need guidance in facing any life 
problem: First, by being helped to find joyful security in 
God and the Christian way; second, by being provided 
fair and accurate facts concerning uses of beverage alcohol 
with which they may make their decisions. 

Teachers of children need to remember that they are not 
the last teachers growing persons have. There is room 
for much good teaching during the youth and adult years 
for which children’s teachers must build foundations and 
stimulate expectation. 

It is not the child, and not always the young person, 
who needs to be burdened with problems related to alco- 
holic beverages. Rather it is for the adult, who with his 
fellow men is responsible for producing the social climate 
in which children and youth must grow, to work diligently 
at cleaning up dangerous and unwholesome conditions. 

Above all let us remember that we are Christian teachers. 
It is our job to guide children in the spirit of Jesus—Jesus 
the unsurpassed teacher. 
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THE NECESSITY 
OF EDUCATION 


EDUCATION 

the basic method of social progress— 
broaden ideas by supplying facts, — 
cultivate emotions by portraying values, 
improve habits by changing environment, 


lead people to take the better way— 
EDUCATE! 


LEGISLATION 


the minimum requirement of organized 
-society— 

if behavior endangers the rights of 
others, 

if conduct destroys the safety of 
others, 

if practice undermines the morals of others, 

require people to take the better way— 


LEGISLATE! 


When education lags behind legislation, nullifica- 
tion, the open violation of written law, results. 


From Alcohol Education Visualized, National Forum 
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The Christian education approach 


Through the youth curriculum 


HE USE OF ALCOHOL is one of the most perplexing 

problems many young people today have to face. There 
is continuous pressure upon them, both subtle and overt, 
to use some form of intoxicating liquor. Its use is ac- 
cepted as a matter of course in many areas of community 
life. That young people have become confused about the 
whole matter is not surprising. Furthermore, a recent sur- 
vey indicates that the church has not so far been very 
effective in interpreting the problem to its own young peo- 
ple and has made little impact upon the non-church young 
people. Such information as we have at hand seems to 
indicate that the informal approach is generally more ef- 
fective than formal methods. 

There are, however, some interesting new approaches to 
alcohol education in the curriculum of religious edugation. 
especially in the young people’s division. These lesson 
materials reach a wide public and should have a definite 
bearing on the type of education given in this field. 


Trends in the curriculum 


The confused student of logic who said, “Nobody is do- 
ing nothing, but everybody is not doing anything,” might 
have been describing with accuracy, if careless insight, the 
current offering of church school curriculum in alcohol 
education for young people. With more clarity we might 
say, “Everybody is doing something,” although what would 
be harder to describe. 

The traditional patterns for presenting temperance ma- 
terials in the church school have undergone drastic, al- 
though by no means complete, changes during the past 
decade. A few years ago the quarterly temperance lesson 
was almost universal. Today it is almost always limited to 
the adult division and to the Uniform Series. In the Cycle 
Graded and Closely Graded Series, other patterns have 
practically replaced the rather mechanical inclusion of one 
temperance lesson each quarter. In general, the new pattern 
for intermediates, seniors and young people takes one of 
three forms: 

1. A full unit on beverage alcohol is included in the 
curriculum’ spread. A two- or three-session unit will be 
scheduled each year of the cycle of a four-session or longer 
unit will appear once during the cycle. The latter pro- 
cedure seems to have gained currency in the Closely Graded 
Series. This is usually a straight-forward, undisguised 
treatment of the alcohol problem. Its nature and results, 
including the social, economic, physical and psychological 
effects of its use are presented in varying details and pro- 
portions. 

2. In another form, a single session on alcohol is in- 
serted in an omnibus unit on personal or social problems. 
Thus in a-unit on “How Can I Know What Is Right and 
Wrong?” one session will discuss the use of beverage al- 
cohol. In a unit on “Making My Community More Chris- 

* Associate Editor of Youth Publications, Editorial Division, 
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By Wyatt Jones* 


tian,” the social effects of alcohol sale and consumption 
will be treated in a session, with appropriate suggestions 
for group action in correction and control 

3. Possibly the most useful technique is the introduction 
of the problems associated with the use of alcohol into 
units and sessions as incidental or illustrative examples. 
This “back door” approach answers many of the problems 
associated with the more conventional temperance lesson. 
Teachers and planning groups that once eliminated sessions 
or units on alcohol (for a variety of reasons, the most tell- 
ing being, “They're not any good’) now find appropriate 
situations for introducing the subject in ways that avoid 
the defenses and resistance of their groups and stimulate 
the desired responses. Units such as “Be Your Age,” “Put- 
ting Life Above Money.” “The World Needs Real Persons.~ 
“Christian Standards for Recreation.” and “Being a Chris- 
tian Makes a Difference” offer opportunities in almost every 
session to introduce some aspect of the aleohol problem. 


4. To these three techniques we can also add the elective 
unit as a new vehicle for alcohol education. In many © 


groups the subject of alcohol may arise and reach a peak 


of interest at a time when the regular curriculum offerings © 
do not lend themselves as adequately to this study as the — 
occasion demands. The teacher and the planning group — 
may then choose one or more of the elective units prepared © 


or recommended by the denomination for a period of in- 
tensive study of the indicated phases of the problem. The 
chief virtue of the elective unit is that it is timely and fits 
exactly the existing situation. Groups should be encour- 
aged, by the availability of a variety of suitable materials, 
to strike while the iron is hot. 


Trends in the philosophy of alcohol education 

With these new curriculum patterns, measurable progress 
has been achieved in the quantity of materials im alcohol 
education used in local churches. However it says nothing 
for the quality of the materials themselves. It is the new 
approach in the philosophy and theory of alcohol educa- 
tion that promises the most advances. To date, how- 
ever, the new approach has shown more in promise 
than in fact. 

No two authorities seem able to agree in any detail on 
the facts—much less on a common approach to these facts. 
Dr. X agrees with Dr. Y only on the fact that Dr. Z is off 
on the wrong track. In spite of this rather distant profes- 
sionalism that seems to keep us from getting the facts to- 
gether, some of the recent scientific findings are getting 
increased consideration in the church school curriculum. 

The most evident trend is the retreat from the physio- 
logical approach. In a curious way, this has been both 
stimulated and retarded by the Yale School of Alcohol 
Studies. These seminars have done a real service in docu- 
menting the facts about the minor role played by alcohol 
in the damage to body tissues and organs. (Some of us 
never thought that high-school students were interested in 
their livers anyway!) They have not always, however, 
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been quite so explicit in describing the major damage at- 
tributable to alcohol in psychological and sociological dis- 
orders. Some of our materials have not filled in the blanks 
left by the deletion of sclerosis of the liver! 

Balancing this retreat on the physiological front is a new 
attack on the psychological factors inherent in the use of 

alcohol and in the treatment of alcoholics. The church’s 
ease against alcohol has been strongly buttressed by the 
testimony of the mental hygiene movements, psychiatry, 
and the psychological sciences in general. 

Other organizations are giving us increasingly valid data 
on the sociological. economic, familial, medical and legal 
aspects of the problem. These are gradually being assimi- 
lated by religious educators and we may expect widespread 
use of such facts in our church school materials. 

We cannot bring the laboratory, the hospital or the court 
room into our church school classes, though we may or- 
ganize field trips to visit them. We can inform our students 
of the importance of these agencies and confront them with 
their findings. We may incorporate and interpret in our 
study courses the best in every school of thought. 


The church’s basic job 

The fact of the matter is, however, that no “school” is 
going to do the church’s basic job in this area. The most 
telling arguments against alcohol are distinctly religious. 
Church school administrators and editors cannot abdicate 
their functions to the doctor, the judge, the psychologist, 
or the statistician. As religious educators we have a task 
that is clear; a challenge that may not be abrogated. 

This job is to confront our young people with nothing 
less than the Christian gospel. This does not mean that 
we will preach—although preaching must be done. This 
does not mean that we will moralize—although the problem 
is essentially moral. It does mean that we must present 
Christ and the Christian life in attractive, convincing, and 
compelling terms. Through all our lessons must run the 
revitalizing, regenerative theme of the good life; the re- 
leasing, renewing motif of the good news; the redeeming, 
resurrecting spirit of the living word. This is our task. 
The results will be alcohol-free lives in an alcohol-free so- 
ciety. The success of our alcohol education is a measure of 
our commitment. 


The Christian education approach 


To the adult class 


By George A. Little* 


S THE TEMPERANCE lesson in the adult class a bore, 
or is it a stimulating experience that leads to direct 
action? The answer depends a good deal on the way in 
which the lesson is presented in the class. 
Which teaching method is best? 


Before writing this article on alcohol education for 


adults I visited several classes in which different methods . 


were used. In one case a teacher talked, giving what was 
virtually a lecture, and it was a good lecture. In another, 
a magazine article was read aloud with comments by the 
reader and occasional questions. In a third the discussion 
method was tried, with a leader guiding an impromptu 
conference. I also listened to a debate, two speakers to a 
side, the class by a majority vote giving the decision. 
Adding a spice of variety, in one class an expert with 
crayons gave a series of cartoons, some of them humorous, 
showing what alcohol does to behavior. 

Each of these methods had some merits but each had 
very definite lacks. Finally the method here described was 
used. It had more merits and fewer deficiencies than any 
of the other plans. It lightened the task of the teacher, 
put many members of the group to work, provided a 
sparkling class period, ended with definite findings and 
started everyone questioning, reading and talking. For 
several weeks afterwards conversations kept buzzing about 
“that day we discussed the drink problem.” If good 
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education is directed and enriched experience, the class 
had it. The method is comparatively simple: perhaps that 
is one reason why it works so well. In a very natural way 
it combines study, expression, discussion and formulation 
of judgments. 

Before describing this method, let us say that the point 
of view of the leader is of first importance The subject 
should be approached with tolerance. The fact is that 
many people now countenance and defend social drinking. 
Almost certainly families of some of the members may be 
using beverage alcohol. Care should be taken not to divide 
the class into opposing groups. Drinking is not the only 
folly or indulgence of this modern day. Christ came not 
to condemn but to save. We, too, shall be able to do far 
more saving if we do not spend our strength on criticising 
and declaiming but rather work for clarification, under- 
standing and commitment to patriotic social. purposes. 
It is much better to have people reach a decision to be total 
abstainers on their own initiative than to feel that they are 
being forced by mass compulsion. Even this contentious 
subject may afford opportunity for unified good will. We 
now know far more than we did before repeal. 


A suggested teaching plan 


Here is a sketch of the plan. Let the leader call a 
committee of three or four to prepare a list of questions, 
attaching to each a few relevant facts. This should be 
done a month in advance, allowing two weeks for the 
committee to gather additional materials to be distributed. 
Two weeks before the discussion day, cards containing 
suggestions for discussion of various topics are given out 
to eight or ten people. They are asked to think and read 
on their assignments and come prepared to give three- 
minute statements. Each person is encouraged to confer 
with other members who have not been allocated respon- 
sibility so that nearly all may have a chance to become 
interested. This is good priming of the pump, awakening 
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BEHAVIOR LEVELS AND ALCOHOL 


ACQUIRED MENTAL SKILLS 


judgment ¢ sensitiveness ¢ 3elf-critidsm ¢ caution 


ACQUIRED PHYSICAL SKILLS 
games of skill ¢ clear vision ¢ walking ¢ 


speech 


INNATE AND BIOLOGICAL FUNCTIONS 


coughing ¢ sleep @ digestion ¢ heart action 


Level No. 3. (Top) The third and highest level of behavior is affected 
first by alcohol. This level consists of mental skills acquired through 
education and experience, and includes ability to reflect on facts ob- 
served, to make sound judgments, to exercise self-criticism and caution. 
This behavior level is affected by even small quantities of alcohol. 


kevel No. 2 (Middle) The second level of behavior consists of ac- 
quired physical skills, most of which are learned early in life. It 
includes walking, talking, hearing, athletic and technical skills. This 
level is the next to be affected seriously. 


Level No. 1 (Bottom) The first level of behavior consists of basic 
biological activities which we think of as involuntary. This level is the 
last to be seriously affected by alcohol. A large quantity must be 
consumed to impair the functioning of the vital organs. 


From Alcohol Education Visualized by National Forum 


interest and making for carefully considered judgments. 
Various phases of the subject may be suggested in some 
such way as the following: 


Highway Safety. Instead of presenting the valuable 
statistics of the Safety League or the timely warnings of the 
American Automoblie Association, a review of accidents 
in the local community could be presented. How many 
fatalities during the past year had alcohol as a factor? 
What is the percentage of increase in the cost of accident 
insurance on motor cars? Are the people driving away 
from saloons and roadhouses visibly intoxicated or have 
they just had enough to make them reckless? At which 
hours of the day and night do the most accidents occur? 
Traffic officers, emergency receiving departments of hospi- 
tals and garage repair men might profitably be consulted. 
How many automobile service stations in the local district 
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sell beer or bottled spirits? Do safety campaigns ignore or 
feature the liquor hazards? 


Finance. (Work up statements based on the figures given 
on page 3.) 


Adult Responsibility. Are adults primarily responsible 


for the drink problem? This is one social maladjustment 
that cannot be laid at the door of youth. Adults chiefly 
brought about repeal. Adults are spending the major share 


of the ten billion drink bill (the amount is easily that much ~ 


if illegal sales are included). Adults set the social patterns 
of the community. Adults reap most of the financial profits 
from the trade—few youngsters are shareholders. _ Adults 
are in public office and very often for political advantage 


facilitate the sale of liquor. The social drinking in Wash- | 


ington that has received such unfavourable publicity is © 


mostly done by adults away from home, paying for liquor 
out of expense accounts. And strangely, many of the 
present adult drinkers were very temperate during the 
stress and strain period of youth and only began to indulge 
freely after professional status and financial security had 
been achieved. Why did their standards change in early 


middle life? 


Return to Juvenility. What is the attractiveness of 
intoxication to adults? Is it not partly because intoxication 
provides a speedy return to juvenility? We strive very 
earnestly for years to become adult and mature. Eagerly 
we put away childish things. Yet at times our adulthood 
becomes an insupportable burden. We seek escape from 
the discomfort of self-criticism. A few drinks can answer 
the prayer, “Make me a child again, just for tonight.” 
Middle agers, even oldsters, when in their cups, shed dignity 
and formality, become playful, descend to roughhousing, 
may end on all fours, reverting to the nursery stage, talking, 
laughing, crying like excited children. The mental age is 
progressively lowered. What is the psychology lying back 
of this desire for a return to juvenility? 


Total Abstinence. Is total abstinence negative or posi- 
tive? 
drink” or “I won't drink,” but actually it is positive. 


Sobriety has far more plus than minus. For one thing, a — 


normal, sober person has the use of all of his mind all of 
the time. His brain is not numbed nor partly put to sleep 
by the drug alcohol. His memory is unimpaired. His 
reaction time is not slowed down. His mental balance is 
preserved: intoxication is a temporary insanity. Further, 
sobriety gives the right to drive motor cars. In the past 
ten years on this North American continent, three million 
licenses of drinking drivers have been suspended either 
temporarily or permanently. Again, total abstainers have 
personal freedom. Since repeal there have been, it is 
estimated, at least fifteen million arrests for drunkenness. 
Sober people have the positive pleasure of staying out of 
jail and they are not a nuisance to the police. 


Moderation. Why has one distilling corporation spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars counselling moderation? 
Is moderate drinking the solution to the age-long liquor 
problem? If about one drinker in every six becomes a 
heavy drinker, is moderation reasonably fool proof? All 
alcoholics, practically, started out as moderate drinkers 
yet there are now three or four million problem drinkers, 
including nearly a million chronic addicts, with 50,000 
chronics added each year. Plainly moderation does not 
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Superficially it appears negative to say “I don't © 


suarantee protection from addiction. It is easy to see why. 
‘he inner censor that has to maintain moderation becomes 
veaker with each drink. The controls do not work as well. 
n time, through continued drinking, tolerance is developed 
and more and stronger liquor is required to produce the 
Hesired effects. 

Wedding Customs. What changes, if any, are noticed 
in social drinking at weddings? Is there now the marked 
difference that there once was between rural and urban 
weddings? Has your minister had any embarrassing 
pxperiences? Is there a contrast evident between the 
‘efinement and reverence of a beautiful church wedding 
and the brawling at the conclusion of a wedding breakfast? 
Does toasting the bride in hard liquor now have social 
approval in your community? Who demands that liquor 
be served at weddings, the young people being married or 
their parents? One, minister always says with a smile, “I 
am drinking this toast with ginger ale.” His personal 
example, along with his good humor, has been a restraint. 


The Christian education approach 


In the home 


E ADULTS who teach about the problems of beverage 
alcohol to the younger generation today have a 
‘much tougher job than those who taught us. This fact is 
_all too apparent in the world around us. And no one faces 
this situation as intimately and as seriously as parents. 
The home creates in a child the spiritual climate of life. 
It teaches him basic reactions to life, attitudes toward life, 
feelings about life, which inevitably enter into the very 
substance of what life is to become for him. 

This means, then, that potentially the home is the best 
school of temperance nurture, and needs today a vigorous 
and intelligent cultivation. As in so many other fields, 
if parents fail, other agencies cannot take up the slack. 
Educators, juvenile officers, FBI directors, social workers— 
all are saying this! Yet some of us who are ministers or 
‘church leaders are faced with case situations, too numerous 
to describe, in which the parents have all but capitulated 
on this issue. How can parents teach temperance in their 
-own homes today? 


They can recognize the problem 

An important first step in imparting temperance educa- 
tion in any home is for parents to recognize the magnitude, 
complexity and pertinence of the alcohol problem. There 
is no longer any doubt that the alcohol problem is one 
of unusual importance, embracing many phases of scien- 
tific, medical, social, moral and political thought,— a 
problem so basic and inclusive as to defeat every attempt 
‘permanently to belittle or ignore it. It is a problem of 
the highest and most immediate significance to every home 
and all thoughtful parents. 

Any studious person, and especially a parent, must 
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Conserving the benefits 
And now, to gather up the fragments that nothing be 
lost, a findings committee has been at work, with pencil and 
paper, making notes during the class period. It is not likely 
that they will be ready to report at the current session, but 
in a week they will be ready to present a formal report. 
After conference and revision this may be handed to 
the official board of the congregation and published in the 
local press. After all this individual and group considera- 
tion of various phases of the problem, convictions will be 
clearer and some policy for action may emerge. Educa- 
tionally the project when concluded is really only begun. 
Thinking will continue, behaviour will be altered, family 
standards will be established and instead of prejudice and 
suspicion there will be openness, courage and a readiness 
to be vocal, with less desire for social approval and more 
dependence upon informed Christian conscience. 
When would such a class discussion come appropriately 
(Continued on page 33) 


By Herman Walter Kaebnick* 


recognize that the alcohol problem is extremely complex 
and can be neither resolved nor simplified into a single 
question for the public to solve by any one stratagem. 
Whether or not they would prefer it otherwise, the ize 
is that the modern alcohol problem is not one solely of 
the laboratory, or of scientific or even clinical or social 
research, or of government control. It is a very serious 
social problem affecting every community and every home. 
It is related to man in his total relationship. The better 
one understands this problem, the more one sees it as a 
key to many other social problems. It must be approached 
with the knowledge, understanding, factual data, deep and 
persistent concern for human need, with the mobilizing of 
home, group, community and national resources which its 
complexity and magnitude demand. 

It should also be recognized that the acquiring of the 
drink habit is of social origin. The first experience of each 
individual with it is likely to be in answer to the invitation 
of friends, “the crowd,” or the dinner hostess, or the 
suggestion and pressure of the party group, or the family 
tradition and social customs and folkways. It is in such 
groups that the individual learns the facility of alcohol 
in relieving fear and anxiety, removing inhibitions and 
stirring the emotions. And of course it is the home that 
has the most to say about the social contacts of its members. 


They can teach by precept 

Some types of delinquency undoubtedly are increasing 
among children if statistics are reliable. There are many 
reasons for this, the first being, perhaps, the tragic dis- 
tortion of what should be a wholesome home life. We must 
never lose sight of the possibility of creating and building 
certain attitudes in children by conversation around the 
dinner table, by direct though informal talking things over, 
or in the course of social activities. 
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Eva Luoma 


A happy home life is a good foundation for stable personalities. 


Parents need to make clear to their children that while 
alcoholic beverages release one from worries, anxieties or 
unhappy feelings, they conceal but do not remove the 
causes of these ills. To turn to alcoholic beverages as a 
means of escape or of adjustment, or of relaxation, or 
of gratification is to experience a terrific “let down.” These 
ideas will come out naturally in comments on newspaper 
or magazine articles and stories, in pointing out glaring 
omissions or distortions of facts in magazine, newspaper 
or radio liquor advertisements, or in discussing the causes 
of tragedies of which they know. In particular, parents 
must make it clear they do not think drunkenness is 
“funny” or that it is ever “smart” to drink. They will, of 
course, do all they can to discourage their children from 
riding in a car the driver of which has been drinking. 
Attitudes so created in the family form ethical and moral 
controls against any social pressure or environmental 
influence which might lead to drinking. 


One of our leading psychologists, making a school exami- 
nation in children’s thinking, found that two children 
had formed some major ideas on social issues from a 
conversation which they overheard between their parents. 
Some of the discussion in our homes is equivalent for 
our children to a course of lessons which make wholesome, 
normal, happy living for them a psychological exploit of 
the first order. No one can possibly overemphasize the 
importance of this direct, conversational approach to 
temperance education in the home. 

As a stimulus to such conversations, parents can have 
in their homes magazines and books which will provide 
youth authentic and appealing data on the alcohol problem. 
A list is given elsewhere in this issue.1 
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problem. , 


They can meet practical situations 

Children from homes where total abstinence is the 
practice may soon learn that their family is different in this 
regard from those of their friends. Visiting in other homes, 
they will see beer in the refrigerator, or find that the host 
and hostess are serving cocktails or wine. Some of these 
adults may even be members of the same church to which 
the abstainers belong. Champagne will be served at 
weddings to which they are invited. Companions of the 
children’s own age will take social drinking for granted 
and may taunt those who do not drink. 

Parents can meet this situation both directly and indirect- 
ly. They can entertain in ways which are fully as enjoyable _ 
as those of their friends, without the accompaniment of - 
liquor. In such a home there can naturally be built — 
a family tradition to the effect that “we do not drink.” 
If there is never liquor in the home and if parents con- 
sistently decline drinks in other places, such an attitude 
will pervade the home, especially if emphasized through 
conversation such as is suggested above. Parents should 
give their children some hints on how to decline drinks 
graciously, without the offensive “holier-than-thou” attitude 
which has so often brought total abstainers into disrepute. 
Unless pressed, one does not need to give a reason 
for declining a drink, any more than for refusing olives, 
coffee or cheese if he happens not to want these things. 
This is a part of the training in etiquette which all children 
need. 

If in spite of such preventative methods, a young person 
does succumb to overwhelming social pressure and takes 
a drink or two, this should not, of course, put him outside 
the circle of his parents’ love and protection. Patience 
and forgiveness are much more likely than scolding to 
reinforce the teachings of the home. 


They can have happy homes 

One of the purposes of the home is to create and develop 
persons to whom beverage alcohol is no problem. If 
children have happy homes they will not feel the need to. 
drink. A home life that is full of wholesome fun, attractive 
to friends, centered in activities and projects in which’ 
children and their parents naturally share, and shot through’ 
with a Christian idealism, will never create drunkards . 

All the parental advice will count for little if this is 
not supported by right parental example and if a better: 
substitute to liquor consumption is not given. That “ 
teach a little by what we say; we teach most by what we 
are” is particularly true of parents. If we surround our, 
children with genuine love that will stop at nothing and, 
is free from nagging fault-finding; if we manifest a sym 
pathetic understanding of their problems and help then 
to face their limitations realistically; if we provide fox 
them opportunities for enriching fellowship with other 
high-minded Christian youth; if we then lead these growing 
persons to make their own decisions for Christ and the 
church, then there will be that new and abundant life im 
them which will make any appeal of alcoholic beverages” 
impotent and ineffective. Let us build more attractivw 
Christian homes, and we will do much to solve the alcoho 


1See page 18. An attractive new magazine which is particularly? 
designed for the home and for young people is the quarterly Listers” 
published by the National Temperance Society, 6840 Eastern Ave 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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HELEN 


The dragon's tribute 


A one-act play on the alcohol problem 


Characters 
BRADLEY—Society matron 
early forties 


in her 


Grorcr BrapLEy—Middle-aged business man 


Davip BrapLtey — Eighteen-year-old high 
school senior and son of George and 
Helen Bradley 

Grace BrapLtey—A nurse, who is also George 
Bradley’s younger sister 

Jim Gorman—David’s friend, also a high 
school senior. 

The time is the present at mid-afternoon. 
The place is the living room of the Bradley 
home. At stage right is a small table upon 
which is a folded newspaper. There is a 
chair beside the table. At upstage center is 
a sofa. In front of the sofa is a small coffee 
table. A cup and saucer are on the coffee 
table. 


(As the play opens HELEN BRADLEY is 
seated on the sofa at upstage center in an atti- 
tude of dejection. GRACE enters from stage 
left with a pillow which she places at HELEN’s 
back.) 

Grace: There now, (giving pillow a pat) 
aren't you feeling better? (As HELEN doesn’t 
answer, she continues) Was your tea too hot, 
or didn’t you want it? 

Hexen: I'll drink it presently. (After a 
pause) You are too good to us, Grace. This 
is a time when we would much prefer not 
to have outsiders around. How lucky we are 
to have a trained nurse in the family! But 
it isn’t just that you're competent. We need 
your understanding and moral support. 

Grace: Now don’t fret—doctor’s orders, 
you know. Fortunately my patient at the 
hospital was about ready to go home, so it 
wasn’t difficult to get a relief nurse for the 
job. 

HELEN: (Taking her cup) Have you looked 
in on David recently? 

Grace: Just a few minutes ago. He was 
talking about getting up. He constantly asks 
to go to the hospital to see Lucille. I finally 
persuaded him that he would not be allowed 
to see her if he could go. (She sits at stage 
right.) 

HELEN: He doesn’t want me to talk to him 
—he says I’m too unstrung. When he was 
little I could protect him from everything. 
I used to look at him lying asleep—his cheeks 
pink, his hair gold against the pillow. Then 
I could be pretty sure what he would meet 
with in his busy little day. Now he has to 
grapple with terrible things and I can’t help 
him. (She dabs at eyes with handkerchief.) 
What a horrible way for his high school days 
to end. And poor Lucille! Oh, what will we 
do if she doesn’t live? 

Grace: We just have to wait, Helen. Dr. 


' Elkins says she has a chance—a slim one, 


but still a chance. 
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By Irene Harpe Cole* 


HELEN: David says she was still conscious 
when they got her to the hospital. She kept 
asking over and over if her face was badly 
cut. Poor child, she was such a pretty girl. 

Grace: Isn’t she the cute little pixie-faced 
blond who sang at the opening of the garden 
club flower show last summer? I think you 
told me then that Dave was dating her. 

Heten: Yes, she’s the one. Now I wonder 
if she’ll ever sing again. (As Grace unfolds 
paper) Isn’t that the morning paper, Grace? 
What does it have to say about the accident? 

Grace: Here it is. “High School Prom Has 
Tragic Aftermath. There was no happy end- 
ing to the Senior Prom for four Clayton High 
School seniors when at 12:45 this morning 
the car in which they were riding left the 
highway and overturned about fifty yards 
west of the junction of Highway 66 and 
Haslip Road. Most severely injured was 
Lucille Dobbs, seventeen, of 1844 Clermont 
Avenue, an outstanding music and dramatics 
student. Her injuries included a broken 
back, severe facial wounds, and internal 
injuries of undetermined extent .. .” 

HELEN: (interrupting) Oh, it’s awful! Poor 
Mrs. Dobbs! 

Grace: Shall I go on? (HELEN nods) “Her 
recovery is said to be doubtful. Miss Dobbs 
was riding in the front seat with David 
Bradley, eighteen, of 1836 Freemont Avenue, 
driver of the car, who miraculously escaped 
serious injury and suffered mainly from 
shock and minor cuts. . .” 

Heten: Yes, we should be thankful for 
that. Please go on. What does it say about 
the others? 

Grace: “Riding in the rear seat of the car 
was Doris Clay, eighteen, of 2138 Bates 
Avenue who suffered a broken nose and 
fractured jaw. Also in the rear seat was 
Jim Gorman, eighteen, of 1724 Madison 
Avenue who escaped with a fractured left 
arm and superficial cuts.” 

HELEN: They set his arm at the hospital 
last night and let him go home. What does 
it say about the cause of the accident? 

Grace: “When questioned by reporters, 
young Bradley was incoherent and unable to 
give an account of the accident. Witnesses 
have reported, however, that the Bradley car 
was traveling east on Highway 66 at about 
fifty-five miles an hour when a car traveling 
at about the same rate of speed turned onto 
the highway from Haslip Road. Young 
Bradley apparently attempted to turn out 
too quickly for the oncoming car. The driver 
of the other car, apparently unaware of the 
accident, sped on. Police are trying to locate 
the car, though the full license number was 
not obtained. 

“Investigation showed the occupants of 
the Bradley car had been drinking. The 
couples reportedly . . .” (Doorbell rings) Vl 
get it. 


(GRACE goes out and re-enters from stage 
left with Jim. He is bandaged and has left 
arm in a Sling.) 

HELEN: How are you Jim? 

Jim: How do you do, Mrs. Bradley? 

HELEN: Grace, this is Jim Gorman. My 
husband’s sister, Miss Bradley, Jim. 

Grace: How do you do, Jim. 

Jim: Dave’s said a lot about his Aunt 
Grace. You’re the nurse, aren’t you? (GRACE 
smiles acknowledgment.) He says you're a 
swell sport and the steak frys you engineer 
are out of this world! (Suddenly he checks 
his enthusiasm.) I—I came over to see Dave. 
I thought a little company might do him 
good, if he feels like seeing anyone. 

HELEN: Won’t you sit down a minute first? 
I think it will be all right to see Dave—that 
is, if Grace says you may. I’m worn out 
after being up all night. She’s taken us over. 

(GRACE sits at HELEN’s left on sofa. Jim 
sits in chair at table.) 

Jim: Dave’s said a lot about his Aunt 
say. I’m sorry about last night. The papers 
and radio all sound like we’re a wild bunch. 
We didn’t mean to do anything wrong. We 
went to the Top Hat after the prom. Gosh, 
a lot of people do. It’s not got such a bad 
name. The girls wanted to show off their 
new formals some more, I guess, and Dave 
and I, well, I suppose we wanted to show off. 
Don’t be hard on Dave. I suggested going. 
I even got the drinks. The girls didn’t drink 
hardly anything, and Dave and I didn’t 
drink much. We weren’t drunk—honest, we 
weren’t drunk. (He puts his head on his 
right arm on table.) 

Grace: (goes to Jim, puts hand on his 
shoulder) Jim, what’s done is done—there’s 
no use to blame you or Dave or anyone else. 
It won’t change a thing. 

(GrorcE BrapDLEy enters from stage left— 
puts hat on table.) 

HELEN: (rising) Why George, you’re home 
so early. What is it? Something’s wrong. 
Oh, is it Lucille? 

Georce: (slowly) I thought I’d better come 
home and tell you. She died about an hour 
ago. 

(Dave has appeared silently in the oppo- 
site doorway. His hair is slightly disheveled, 
one eye very black, a few bandages on his 
face.) 

Dave: I saw your taxi come up the drive. 
I thought I’d— 

HELEN: (running to him) Oh, Dave, be 
brave, darling! (She pulls him to the sofa 
where he sits with his face in his hands. 
She sits at his right on the sofa.) 


GeorceE: (his hand on Daver’s right shoul- 
der) I’m sorry, Son. I kept in constant touch 
with the hospital. She seemed to be respond- 
ing to treatment. Then, suddenly, just as we 
thought she was going to pull through, she 
was gone. Everything possible was done for 
her. 

Dave: Don’t say that, Dad. If I hadn’t had 
a drink or two I’d probably been more care- 
ful and it wouldn’t have happened. I killed 
Lucille—I didn’t mean to, of course, but 
she’s just as dead as if I had. 

Greorce: Take it easy, Dave. It was an 
accident. It probably would have happened 
even if you hadn’t had a drink. 

Dave: I don’t think so. (Pauses, then turns 
to his father) You don’t think it’s wrong to 
drink, do you Dad? Do you remember my 
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sixteenth birthday? I spiked the punch with 
some of your best bourbon. Mother cried 
and said she was disgraced. But you told 
me off the record that you’d fix it with Mom 
with a new hat. Oh, I know you don’t like 
people to get drunk, but you do take a drink 
now and then. And Mom goes to cocktail 
parties. 

Heten: Oh, Dave, you know I go only for 
social reasons—alcoholic things make me ill. 
I don’t really drink. I just pretend to sip. 
(She weeps into her handkerchief.) 

Georce: Now, son, you don’t have to look 
at us as if we were criminals. A little drink 
now and then isn’t going to hurt anybody. 

Dave: It hurt Lucille. (He rises.” GEorcE 
crosses to back of the sofa, to HELEN’s left. 
He pats her on the shoulder as she continues 
to weep. Dave takes a few steps downstage 
—then, as if speaking to himself—) Lucille 
wanted a career. She had a lot of talent and 
she would have made the grade. If there 
were only something I could do for her! 

Grace: Dave, you may not remember this, 
but I’m thinking of a New Year’s Eve when 
you were five. Your parents were out for 
the evening, and I was staying with you. 
Among your Christmas presents was a book 
with a story you liked immensely. I had 
already read it to you several times, but you 
asked for it again. It was about a terrible 
dragon who every year came to the gates of 
the city demanding as tribute their loveliest 
maiden. And the frightened populace could 
do nothing but give her up; until one day 
a young knight rode up who was willing to 
fight the dragon. He killed the dragon and 
became St. George, the patron Saint of 
England. 

When I had finished the story, we both 
stood in the gathering dusk looking out the 
window at the snowflakes falling on the 
quiet little street where you lived then, and 
at the row of small houses with their bright 
windows and snow covered roofs. You turned 
and announced with all the decision of a 
business executive, “Aunt Grace, when | 
grow up, I’m going to kill a dragon!” And 
I said, “Dave, that will be wonderful!” 

Dave, there is a dragon who exacts a terri- 
ble toll from our citizens every year. He in- 
vades every rank. The poor he makes desti- 
tute. The respectable he degrades. He kills, 
robs, and breaks up homes. His doings com- 
bine into the greatest social evil in our land. 
He is truly a terrible dragon, but it’s hard 
to find anyone to fight him. He has power 
and influence and friends in high places. 
He masquerades with a cloak of respectabil- 
ity. You can’t fight him with a sword, as 
St. George did his dragon; it will take a 
long, tedious battle of education and social 
pressure. But it is a real battle, and Dave, 
if you fight this dragon you can do something 
for Lucille. 

Dave: Yes, but I wouldn’t know how to 
do it. 

Grace: If you really want to fight this 
greatest social evil of our day, there are lots 
of ways. In a very short time you and your 
friends will be active in business, education, 
religion, and journalism. You can fight it 
through newspapers, or through churches, or 
through business customs, or politics, or 
many other ways. 

Dave: Then if it’s so easy, why haven’t a 
lot of people done it? 

Grace: Some have, Dave. I don’t mean 
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to say that fighting the alcohol traffic is easy. 
I meant only that there are many possibili- 
ties. As a matter of fact, it isn’t easy at all. 
There is a great deal of money invested in 
beverage alcohol. If you would fight it, you 
must fight organized greed. You must fight 
public indifference, and the timidity of those 
who are afraid of offending clients and cus- 
tomers. Most of all, you will have to deal 
with public ignorance of the price our nation 
has to pay for its drinks. 

Dave: Aunt Grace, and Mother and Dad, 
yes, and you too, Jim,—I’m going to do it! 
I'll prepare myself, and with everything I 
have I’m going to fight the evil of alcohol! 

Jim: (Stepping down stage and taking his 
hand.) Let me help, Dave. 

Georce: Now, Son, you don’t want to do 
anything quixotic. You're too -young to de- 
cide on doing anything like that. And be- 


Resources 


sides, what would my friends think if my 
son went around preaching total abstinence 
and saying everyone should be teetotalers? 
I'd be ashamed of you. 

Heten: I’d be embarrassed, too, Dave. All 
the nicest people drink socially. Not that I 
really care about the alcohol, but after all, 
at those parties you do meet everyone. 

Grace: Then, Dave, it will take courage, 
even more courage than you had thought. 
You will not only have to fight the liquor 
traffic, but also go against the wishes of 
your parents. But I’m proud of you, and I 
think before long they will be, too. And 
I know this—when someone steps out and 


‘takes a courageous stand, a great many peo- 


ple will do like Jim here—they’ll join with 
you. God bless you, boys. 


CURTAIN 


For teaching the facts about alcohol 


I; IS GENERALLY AGREED that education is 
the only dependable way of coping with the 
varied problems related to alcohol. Legal 
control will succeed only when it is sup- 
ported by public opinion; public opinion 
depends upon wide acceptance of convincing 
facts. The churches must take the major 
responsibility for making the facts known. 
The church schools have the best opportunity 
to present these facts effectively, since the 
problem is basically a religious one. 

Church school teachers need to be well 
informed in order to use to advantage their 
opportunities for developing among their 
pupils Christian attitudes and purposes in 
relation to beverage alcohol. Accurate, scien- 
tific information about the nature of alcoholic 
beverages and their effects on the human 
body and on social problems is easily avail- 
able to every teacher who will take the time 
to write for it. 

Listed below are some sources of help for 
teaching the facts about alcohol and for 
developing in pupils a purpose to abstain 
from its use. The prices are tentative and 
subject to change. Order through your 
denominational book store or directly from 
the source named. 


Source Books 


The following books present dependable, 
scientific facts in an interesting and non- 
technical way. One or more of them should 
be in every church school library: 


Alcohol, Science and Society, published 
by The Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, New Haven, Conn. $5.00. Twenty- 
nine lectures and discussions as given at the 
Yale Summer School of Alcohol Studies, 
present in non-technical language the know- 
ledge of twenty-four distinguished authorities 


* Clearwater, Florida. Until recently, member of the 
staff of the Department of General Church School 
Work, Division of the Local Church, Board of Educa- 
tion, The Methodist Church. 


International Journal of Religions duel 


By Alleen Moon* 


. 


on the problems of alcohol as they affect the 
individual and society, including information 
from the points of view of physiology, medi- 
cine, psychiatry, sociology, anthropology 
psychology, religion, law, economics, traffia 
safety, and other related fields. This provides 
a wealth of convincing data that will be 
useful to teachers of youth and adults. 


Alcohol —Its Effects on Man by Dr 
Haven Emerson, Appleton-Century Co. $1.00 
The writer of this book is a former presiden® 
of the Board of Health and Commissioner o 
the Department of Public Health of the 
City of New York, He is a distinguishes 
authority on public health administratior 
This is a condensation of Alcohol and Mar 
a survey of scientific information on th» 
physiological, psychological, health, chemica 
and all related phases of the alcohol problem 
by sixteen leading scientific experts. 


What About Alcohol? Bogen and Hise» 
Scientific Education Publishers, 1240 © 
Main, Los Angeles, Calif. $150. Prepare 
for use in the public schools in California 
the facts are presented in a form easily use 
by teachers of all age groups, with valuab? 
drawings and diagrams. 


The Alcohol Problem Visualized by th 
Editorial Committee of the National Forum 
417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 1948. $2.2 
The important facts, findings and figures - 
specialists presented in a vivid, dramati 
highly illustrated way by the use of cartoor® | 
graphs, tables, and drawings. (Some of th 
illustrations in this issue of the Journal at 
taken from this book.) Every teacher shou! 
own a copy. if 


ip 

i 
The Psychology of Drunkenness W! 
Albion Roy King, Ph.D., Dean at Corns 
College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. Cloth $1.6) 
paper $.50 A popular presentation of t} 
new basic psychological facts on intoxicati/ 
and its influence on personality. a 
fically sound and practically useful. 


Abridged Lectures of the First Summer 
Course on Aleohol Studies at Yale University. 
Similar to 4lcohel, Science, and Seciety in 
condensed form. Can be secured from the 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alechol for 
3Qe per copy; 10 copies for $4.60. 


Seme Netes on the Alcohol Problem 
by Deets Pickett, Board of Temperance of 
the Methodist Church, 100 Maryland Ave., 
NE. Washington 2, D. C. $.50. A careful 
compilation of facts on the nature of alcohol 
and its effects; causes contributing to the 
use of alcohol; the work ef the Temperance 
Movement. Useful for adults interested in 
@ study of the relation of prohibition and 
repeal to the aleehol problem. 


The Amazing Stery of Repeal by 
Fletcher Dobyns, Willett, Clark and Compa- 
ny. An analysis of the power of propaganda. 


Aleoholies Anonymous, Works Publish- 
ing Company, New York, N. Y. $3.50. The 
story of how more than two thousand men 
and women have recovered from alcoholism, 
with a description of the metheds used in 
the association of these unfertunates in 
mutual aid and encouragement. 


Booklets, Pamphlets and Leaflets 


Church school teachers will want te pur- 
chase and keep om hand for ready reference 
a number of the following imexpensive 
printed materials: - 


Guard Your Grey Cells by George A. 
Little, 112 Lytton Blvd., Toronte 12, Canada, 
Sc. Am interesting description of the func. 
tions of the different brain areas and of the 
effects of aleghol on these functions; answers 
te many of the common questions about the 
symptems of intoxication. Crammed with 
useful information. 


It’s Up te Yeu, Seward Hiltmer. Associa- 
tion Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 10c. Valuable in suggesting a tactful 
appreach to the alcohol problem. It clarifies 
many popular arguments for and against 
drinking. Good for use with youth and young 
adults. 


Lay Supplements, prepared and issued 
by the Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Aleehol, 4 Hillhouse Ave., New Haven, Conn, 
We each. These pamphlets are on the adult 
level; their titles indicate their specific value: 

Ne lL. The Problems of Alcohol 

No. 2. The Nature of Alcoholic Bev. 
erages and the Extent of Their 
Use. 

Alcohol and Industrial Efficiency 
Alcohol, Heredity and Germ 
Damage 

Alcohol and Length of Life 
How Alechol Affects Psycho- 
logical Behavior 


Ne 3. 
Ne & 


Ne 6. 
Ne. 1. 


Ne. 12. The Rehabilitation of Inebriates 
No. 13. How Alcoholic Beverages Affect 


the Body 


Alcohol ‘Talks from the Laboratory by 
Heward E. Hamlin; Supervisor of Health 
and Narcotics Education, Ohio State Board 
of Education, Columbus, Ohio, 25¢, Revision 
of Alcohol Talks to Youth written for use 
in high schools, The facts about alcohol and 
the influence it has on mental, emotional, 
physical, and social living. 


November, 1948 


Suggestions for Educational 
Programs and Procedures 


Popularizing the Educational Ap- 
preach to the Problem of Alcohol. For 
sale by the Intercollegiate Association, 12 
N. Third St, Columbus 15, Ohio. 40c. 
Lectures at the Forum-Conference at Ohio 
State University, 1945. Sponsored by the 
State Department of Education and four 
Departments of the Ohio State University— 
Sociology, Education, Social Administration, 
College of Medicine and the University 
Religious Council. 


Suggestions for Instruction Concern- 
ing Nareoties and Stimulants by H. R. 
Wallis, Idaho State Director, Narcotics 
Edueation; Department of Public Instruction, 
Boise, Idaho. A comprehensive Manual for 
teachers, 92 pages. 


The Church and the Aleohol Problem 


by the Commission on Christian Social 
Action, the Evangelical United Brethren 


Church, Dayton 2, Ohio. 25c. Condensed 
scientific facts about alcohol combined with 
suggestions for a church program of alcohol 
education and an extensive bibliography. 


Edueation in the Local Church on,the 
Preblem of Alcohol by Alleen Moon. The 
Methodist Publishing House, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 10c. Suggestions for a church 
program of Alcohol Education with re 
commended texts and resource material. 


Let’s Face the Issue, published by the 
Division of Social Education and Action of 
the Board of Christian Education, Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 36 p. 10c. This 
includes suggestions for alcohol education 
in the church. 


A Primer on Alcohol, by the Council on 
Christian Social Progress of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y. 5ce a copy; 4c for 100 
or more. An illustrated leaflet giving alcohol 
facts and suggestions for Christian action. 


Opportunities for Training for 
Leading Alcohol Education 


The right use of facts is as important as 
the facts themselves. Many teachers feel 
inadequate to handle effectively such a 
controversial subject as alcohol. Numerous 
opportunities for practical help are open to 
those who desire this special training, Some 
of these opportunities are listed below: 


National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union offers training courses, one 
course at their national headquarters in 
Evanston, Ill; one in cooperation with North- 
western University; one at Chatauqua, N. Y. 
For further information write to Miss Estelle 
Bozeman, 1730 Chicago Ave, Evanston, Ill, 


Florida Colleges and Universities are 
all including units on alcohol education as 
part of their regular curricula, The Univer- 
sity of Florida, at Gainsville and Southern 
College at Lakeland both included six weeks 
courses in their summer sessions, For in- 
formation write to Miss Katie Sue Echols, 
Consultant Nareoticas Education, State De- 


partment of Education, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Mississippi Southern College, Hatties- 
burg, Miss.; Delta State Teachers College, 
Cleveland, Miss.; Tougaloo College for 
Negroes, Tougaloo, Miss. all include helpful 
courses for teachers. For information write 
to Miss Vashti Ishee, Supervisor Narcotics 
Education, State Department of Education, 
Jackson, Miss. 


Yale Summer School of Alcohol 
Studies at Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. A full month of lectures by dis- 
tinguished authorities. Educators, ministers, 
social workers, temperance workers are 
eligible. The school is conducted during 
July. Application for admission should be 
made not later than January. For information 
write to Miss Mary Elizabeth Kiernan, 52 
Hillhouse, New Haven, Conn. 


A Yale Summer School of Alcohol 
Studies in Texas. During the summer of 
1949 the Yale School of Alcohol Studies 
will cooperate in a similar school for the 
state of Texas. For information write to 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Kiernan, 52 Hillhouse, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Pennsylvania School of Alcohol 
Studies conducted annually. For informa- 
tion write Rev. E. B. Ewing, 504 Wesley 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Virginia School of Aleohol Studies con- 
ducted annualy.- Write to Rev. Wayne W. 
Womer, 311 West Grace St. Richmond 20, 
Va. 


University of Oregon gives course in al- 
cohol instruction. For information write the 
General Extension Division of the Oregon 
System of Higher Education, Portland, Ore. 


The National Temperance Movement 
conducts annually a week’s training con- 
ference entitled “The New Approach to the 
Problems of Alcohol.” In 1949 it will be 
held during April at Breasted Hall, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. For informa- 
tion write to Rev. Herbert Parrish, 1321 
Chicago Temple, 77 W. Washington St. 
Chicago, Tl. 


The Temperance League of America, 
131 B Street, S.E. Washington, D. C. also 
conduets an annual training conference for 
workers, 


Organizations Dealing With 
The Alcohol Problem 


The Intercollegiate Association for the 
Study of the Aleohol Problem, 12 N, 
Third St. Columbus 15, Ohio. Publishes 
The International Student. One of the best 
sources Of educational material, 


National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, 
Ill, Write for the catalogue of a great variety 
of educational material, 


Denominational Boards of Temper- 
ance or of Social Action usually have ma- 
terials on alcohol education, The address for 
your own denomination may be obtained from 
your minister, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Worship Resources 


DECEMBER 


THEME For Decemser: The Birthday of Jesus 


For the Leader 

The month of December is crammed with 
happy and exciting experiences for children. 
Let us try to provide for the primary chil- 
dren enriching experiences that will help to 
interpret to them the true meaning of Christ- 
mas as the birthday of Jesus. 

Our worship at Christmas time in the 
primary department should be informal and 
joyous. Much of the time on the. Sundays 
preceding Christmas. can well be spent in 
enjoying and learning Christmas carols and 
in making plans for celebrating the birthday 
of Jesus by giving gifts to needy persons. Let 
the children help you plan a simple service 
tor Christmas Sunday, using the carols they 
lave been enjoying and the Christmas story 
from the Bible. 

Have you ever had a Christmas tree for 
needy children overseas? It is a delightful 
giving project that may well have a place in 
a service of worship. Last year, the children 
in one primary department decorated a tree 
with gay red, woolen gloves, mittens, scarves, 
and pretty handkerchiefs which they had 
gladly brought. As they sang their Christmas 
carols, they thought about the children across 
the ocean who needed the gifts they had 
brought. The gifts were packed in a box and 
sent to the nearest Church World Service 
Center. 


December 5 

Tueme: His Birthday Is Coming Soon 

A familiar, large picture of Jesus as a man 
may be used in the worship center. Either 
“Jesus and the Children” or a picture show- 
ing Jesus teaching on the mountainside is 
suitable. Informal conversation about birth- 
days, such as: “We remember the birthdays 
of those we love. The friends of Jesus cele- 
brate his birthday every year. His birthday 
is coming soon. How can we give birthday 
gifts to Jesus? He told his friends that 
showing kindness to some one in need is 
just the same as showing that kindness to 
him.” Begin planning a Christmas giving 
project. “The Glad Time”* may be sung or 
used as a poem. 


December 12 


THEME: Christmas Is a Joyous Time 

This session may be a time of joyful prep- 
aration for Christmas, arranging and enjoy- 
ing a creche (manger scene), singing carols, 
and finishing Christmas plans. The prayer 
may express thankfulness for Christmas, 
asking God to help us find ways of bringing 
happiness to others. 


December 19 


TueMeE: Sharing Christmas Joy with Others 

The gift-bringing for needy children may 
be a part of the worship service. The gifts 
are birthday gifts to Jesus from friends who 
love him. Lighted candles may be placed 
beside the creche and room lights turned off 


*Director of Leadership Training, Kansas City Coun- 
cil of Churches, Kansas City, Missouri. 
1From Sing, Children, Sing, by 

Thomas, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
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Edith Lovell 


Primary 
Department 


By Vesta Towner* 


as carols are sung and the Christmas story is 
retold. 


December 26 


This may be an informal session, recalling 
the happy experiences of Christmas, espe- 
cially the joy of planning surprises and of 
sharing Christmas happiness with others. 
Lighted candles may be used again with the 
creche. “For the Christ Child’s Sake,”! may 
be sung or used as a poem. The leader may 
say: “Jesus, who was born in Bethlehem 
long ago, has friends and followers now in 
every land. Children all around the world 
have been singing Christmas carols with us, 
although we could not hear them. The friends 
of Jesus should all'be friends with each other, 
and help to-make a friendly world.” 


Resource Materials 


Christmas Songs: 

Use and enjoy the songs included in your 
lesson materials. The following are some of 
the best Christmas songs: 

“Away in a Manger” 

“Carol, Children, Carol’” 

“Come Softly, Tread Gently’* 

“Cradled Upon a Bed of Hay’”* 

“Everywhere, Everywhere, Christmas 

Tonight’* 

“For the Christ Child’s Sake”* 

“He Is Sleeping in a Manger” 

“In Another Land and Time”* 

“QO Come, All Ye Children’? 

“O Jesus, We are Singing”® 

“Silent Night” 

“The Glad Time” 

“Why Do Bells for Christmas Ring?”* 


Responses and Prayers: 


“As the Wise Men Brought Their Treas- 
ures” (Offering song) * 

“His Birthday Song”? 

“O Come, Let Us Adore Him’” (refrain) 

“While the Christmas Stars Are Shining” 


Poems: 


A CuristmaAs PRAYER 
We thank thee, God! 
For the candlelight and spicy pine; 
For holly wreaths and stars that shine. 
We thank thee, God! 
For joy and peace within our land; 
For loving friends who understand. 
We pray, O God! 
For children just across the sea 
Who may not have such gayety. 
We ask thee, God! 
To help us find a way to share 
Our love with others everywhere. Amen. 
—Frances M. Hi1* 


?From Hymns for Primary Worship, Westminster 
Press. 

3In Course I, Part 1, Primary Closely Graded Courses, 
The Graded Press. 

*From Worship and Conduct Songs, 
Committee of Publication. 

*From Children’s Religion. Copyright, The Pilgrim 
Press. Used by permission. 


Presbyterian 


I Like to Watcu Gon’s Sxy at Nicut 


In winter when the stars are bright, 
I like to watch the sky at night 
From the window by my bed 

After evening prayers are said. 


I like to think that long ago’ 

The Bible people that I know 
Saw the same stars in the sky, 
And the silver moon, sailing high. 


On housetops in clear, summer weather, 
Families watched the stars together, 

And talked about God’s mighty power 
And lovingkindness every hour. 


Once, shepherds, caring for their sheep 
When other people were asleep, 

Saw a glory in the sky, 

Heard voices singing praise on high. 


I like to think of the Christmas star. 

It led the Wise Men from afar, 

Till they found the Little Child they sought 
And offered gifts of love they brought. 


I like to watch God’s sky at night, 
In winter, when the stars are bright. 
—V.T. 
Story: 
A Rear CuristMas 

Karl and Frieda were hurrying home from 
school on a cold winter day, shortly before 
Christmas. A sharp wind was blowing from 
the north. They turned up their coat collars 
and put their bare hands in their pockets, 
shivering as they walked along. 

“Karl,” said Frieda, “do you suppose we 
can have a Christmas this year?” 

“T don’t know,” Karl replied - slowly. 
“Mother can hardly earn enough to buy our 
food and pay the rent. Nobody here in Ger- 
many has a good Christmas any more.” 

“Teacher told us a story today,” said 


Frieda, “a story about Christmas when she — 


was a little girl. They had a Christmas tree 
with real candles, and the house was filled 


with a sweet Smell of cooking; and they sang ~ 


songs about the Christ Child; and everybody 


planned surprises; and everybody was happy. ~ 


She said that some day Germany would be 
like that again. Oh, Karl, I wish we could 
have a sweet smell in our house! I wish we 
could have a Christmas with surprises!” 

“Well, you might ask Mother,” suggested 
Karl, but his voice was doubtful. 

That night, as the children ate their scanty 
supper with their mother, they were still 
thinking about Christmas. There was a dish 
of potatoes on the table, and each person had 
a slice of bread and a cup of coffee, not real 
coffee, but something that tasted like it. It 
was a hot drink and the children were glad 
to have it, after their cold walk home from 
school. . 

“Mother,” asked Frieda, “will we have 
a Christmas this year?” 

“Surely,” answered Mother. “Christmas 
alate comes on the twenty-fifth of Decem- 

er. 

“Frieda means a real Christmas,” said 
Karl, “with good things to eat and surprises.” 

“Teacher told us about it,” explained 
Frieda, “and told her mother what the 
teacher had said. 

“If we want Germany to be like that 
again,” said Mother quietly, “we must all 
work together and help to make it so. We 
had better start our own Christmas right 
now.” 
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Going to an old trunk, she brought out a 

box. Carefully, she unwrapped little figures 
| for a manger scene. “I was very ill last year, 
and you did not have your Christmas scene. 
| It will be nice to have it again. Where shall 
| we put it?” 

Karl and Frieda were busy the next half 
hour, deciding just where they would place 
the little table, and just how they would 
arrange the scene. They handled the figures 
very carefully. At last, everything was in 
place—the stable, the Babe in the manger, 
Mother Mary in her blue dress, Joseph, the 
kneeling shepherds, and the Wise Men. It 
was so lovely, that for a moment the children 
and their mother just sat and looked at it, 
no one saying a word. 

The Frieda said, “But I still wish we could 
have a Christmas surprise.” 

“T know how you can give a Christmas 
surprise to some one,” suggested Mother. 

“How? Tell us how!” clamored the chil- 
dren. 

Again Mother went to the old trunk. She 
took from it something wrapped in a clean 
cloth. Carefully, she unfolded it. It was a 
little, white woolen baby shawl. 

“This is the little woolen shaw] that 
warmed both of you when you were babies,” 
she said. “You wore it first, Karl, and then 
Frieda, later. It is a precious keepsake. I 
thought I would never part with it. But I 
heard today that Anna, the young mother 
down the street, had no shawl for her tiny 
baby. It is hard for her to keep him warm. 
And Anna is feeling sad because her hus- 
band has been so long in the hospital, and 
may not get well. How would you_like to 
take this little shawl as a surprise on Christ- 
mas Eve to Anna and her baby?” 

“Oh, yes, Mother,” they shouted. “That 
will be fun!” After school the next day 
Frieda found a clean scrap of white paper, 
and Karl printed a note on it in his very best 
printing: “A Christmas surprise from your 
friends, Karl and Frieda.” They wrapped the 
little shawl carefully and tucked the note in. 
“Shall we just knock at the door and leave 
it?” asked Karl. “No, I want to see the 
baby,” said Frieda. They could hardly wait. 

On Christmas Eve, in the late afternoon, 
the two children knocked gently at Anna’s 
door. She opened it only a crack, to keep out 
the cold wind. “Who’s there? Oh, it is you, 
Karl and Frieda! Come in!” 

It was a poor, little room in which she 
lived: The baby was fretting in his cradle. 
He was wrapped in an old black coat. Anna 
picked him up and held him close, trying to 
hush his crying. 

“We brought a Christmas surprise for the 
baby,” said Frieda. Karl held out the pack- 
age to Anna. 

“A Christmas present for you, little Fritz!” 
she exclaimed. Eagerly, she opened the 
package. “A shawl! A warm woolen shawl 
for my baby!” 

“Tt was ours,” Karl explained. “I wore it 
when I was a baby. Then Frieda wore it. 
Mother had it put away for a keepsake, but 
she let us bring it to your baby.” 

Anna laughed with joy. “Look, Fritzie,” 
she cried. “See your lovely Christmas gift!” 
She wrapped him in the warm shawl. He 
must have liked the soft, warm feeling of 
the wool, for he stopped crying, and snuggled 
contentedly in his mother’s arms, his blue 
eyes open wide. “See,” said Anna, “see how 
he likes his Christmas gift! Now sing a 
carol for me, please, before you go.” 

So Karl and Frieda sang, “Silent Night,” 
for Anna. As Frieda looked at Anna in her 
blue cotton dress, sitting in a low chair. 
holding in her arms the little baby wrapped 
in the soft, white shawl, Frieda thought: 
“Why, she looks like Mother Mary holding 
the Little Jesus!” And for a moment, it was 
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Christmas, right there in Anna’s little room. 

“Thank you, thank you both for your lovely 
Christmas surprise!” said Anna. “You have 
made me very happy. My thanks to your 
dear mother, also.” 

As Karl and Frieda walked homeward in 
the early twilight, they were happy too. When 
they opened the door of their tiny apartment, 
Frieda suddenly stopped. “Karl! A sweet 
smell! Here in our house!” 

Mother was putting supper on the table, 
and was pouring cups of something hot to 
drink, something that smelled rich and 
sweet. It was hot chocolate! 

“A Christmas surprise, my children!” she 
cried, as Karl and Frieda watched, wide-eyed 
with wonder. “A box of food came to us 
today,” she explained. “Or Pastor sent our 
names on a list of church people who needed 
help. And look what Christian friends in 
America have sent us!” 

She brought the box to show them. It was 
not large but it held many small packages 
of food. The chocolate had been in the box. 

Then the children told Mother about Anna 
and the baby, and how the baby and Anna 
liked the Christmas surprise. After the sup- 
per dishes were washed, Mother said: “Let’s 
place our candle beside the manger scene. 
Then you two shall read the Christmas story 
to me, and sing a carol for our Christmas 
Eve.’ 

She placed their one candle in front of 
the little manger scene on the small table 
near the window. The flickering light of the 
candle lighted up the figures kneeling around 
the manger. It also revealed two small pack- 
ages on the table. One was marked, “Karl,” 
the other, “Frieda.” “Mother,” breathed Karl, 
“are they for us?” “Yes, my children,” she 
said, “more Christmas surprises.” 

The children tore off the wrappings and 
shouted with joy when each found a pair 
of new, red, woolen mittens and a warm 
wool scarf. “Mother, where did these come 
from?” 

“From children in Canada,” said Mother. 
“Boys and girls in a church packed a box 
full of gifts like these, and sent them with 
their love to the children of Germany for 


a happy Christmas. The box came to our 
church, and the committee knew that my 
children needed warm mittens. A _ lady 
brought them this afternoon. So, while you 
were taking a Christmas gift to Anna’s 
baby, a Christmas surprise came to you!” 

Karl tried on his mittens. They were just 
the right size. Frieda tried on hers. They 
fitted perfectly. “Such lovely mittens,” she 
said. She tied the warm red scarf around 
her neck. Karl put on his woolen scarf too. 
The room was chilly, and the woolen scarves 
and mittens felt warm and cozy. 

“Now, the Christmas story,” said Mother. 
So Karl read the chapter in the Bible about 
the shepherds, and Frieda read the chapter 
about the Wise Men bringing gifts to the 
Christ Child. Frieda sang, “Away in a 
Manger.” Then the three of them, Mother 
and Karl and Frieda, sang, “Silent Night” 


* together. 


“T like to think of all the children in 
the world who are singing ‘Silent Night’ this 
Christmas Eve,” said Mother. “Germany gave 
this hymn to the world. Across the ocean, 
children in America and Canada are singing 
our ‘Silent Night’. They sing it in English. 
We sing it in German. We are all singing 
with love in our hearts for the Little Child 
who was born in Bethlehem.” 

The flickering light of the candle shone 
upon the tiny figure of the little Jesus 
lying in the manger. For a moment, Karl 
and Frieda and their mother were silent, 
thinking about the first Christmas long ago. 
Then, Mother spoke again. 

“This Jesus who was born in Bethlehem 
long ago, has friends and followers now in 
all countries of the earth. And all true 
Christians should be friends. To know that 
we have friends—this is the joy of Christmas. 
And now, the friendliness of other Christians 
has reached across the ocean to warm our 
hearts this Christmas Eve.” 

“Yes, Mother,” said Karl softly, “and our 
little shawl is keeping Anna’s baby warm, 
too.” : 

Frieda breathed a long, happy sigh. 
“Mother, we are surely having a real Christ- 
mas!” V. T. 


Junior Department 


By Otie G. Branstetter* 


THEME FOR’ DecemBer: <A_ Christmas 


Pilgrimage 


For the Leader 


A pilgrimage is a long journey made 
especially for the act of worship. At this 
season when children are full of the spirit 
of adventure, what could be more interest- 
ing than a pilgrimage to see the Christ? For 
the next three Sundays we shall take a 
pilgrimage through Palestine in the com- 
pany of Jesus. We shall take this journey 
to discover what manner of person Jesus 
was, what he did for people that changed 
their thinking, and how remarkably better 
life has been because of him. 

The real meaning of Christmas can be 
appreciated only if we remember we are 
celebrating a life, not a birth only, and in 
turn are dedicating ourselves to that life. 


* Director of Religious Education, Trinity Methodist 
Church, Chicago, Illinois. 


If we have not given particular attention 
to it in the past, perhaps we should begin 
to note the reaction of our pupils to the 
worship service. Sometimes what we call 
worship services are in reality fellowship 
services. These have value but, as leaders of 
children, we need to learn when we are 
guiding them in a fellowship and when we 
are leading them into a worship experience. 

There are two questions that might guide 
us as we study this worship experience of 
our pupils. They cannot be adequately 
answered here; only brief statements can 
be made. (1) When do boys and girls wor- 
ship? When they understand through 
definite guidance their need for worship. 
(2) What takes place when boys and girls 
worship? Worship is communing with God. 
Boys and girls pray when they aspire to 
be like some person of whom they have 
heard in a story you have told them, when 
they are thankful for something that has 
been called to their attention, when they 
desire to assist God in a certain situation, 
and so on. By watching the countenances 
of our juniors and also through talking with 
them, we can come to know if our services 
stimulate worship. 

In order to give each in the group the 
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opportunity to pray the prayer that reaches 
out from his needs, it is wise to pause after 
suggesting a thought for a prayer. In this 
pause the juniors silently make their own 
prayer. This kind of guided prayer needs to 
be explained before the worship service, in 
order that all may participate intelligently. 
The pause needs to be long enough for the 
leader herself to formulate her own prayer. 
If the pause is too short, the purpose for 
it is defeated. 


December 5 


Tueme: The Pilgrimage of Sick Persons 


Quer Music: Arr. from the Pastoral 
Symphony* 

ItLustraTivE Picrures: Deitrich: “Christ 
Have Mercy Upon Us”;” Repin: ‘ Raising 


the Daughter of Jairus”’; pictures of 

Blind Bartimeus, the healing of Peter’s 

wife’s mother, and any other pictures of 

healing. 
TaLk: “Jesus Had Mercy” 

In Jesus’ day it was thought that illness 
was caused by eyil spirits. They knew 
nothing about germs and the causes of 
disease as we know them. “That sick person 
has sinned; therefore, an evil spirit has 
entered him,” they said. The sick person 
must do something to drive away the evil 
spirit, such as wearing a charm. The charm 
might be an odd shaped bone, a piece of 
mineral, the tooth of a wild animal and the 
like. 

Others said, “Someone has cast a spell 
upon our child and caused him to be sick.” 
And the one who cast the spell must be 
found and punished or persuaded to undo 
the spell. 

When someone had a contagious disease, 
he was driven away from home, away from 
the town, to live alone in a cave or on the 
hillside. There was no loving family to care 
for him, to talk to him, to provide warmth 
for him. There he lived, lonely, chilled with 
cold, often half starved, for months, maybe 
for years. Tears and heartache filled the 
lives of these children and men and women. 

When Jesus saw them and looked straight 
into their eyes, he knew the sorrow that 
was theirs. He wanted more than anything 
else to draw the sorrow, the pain, the 
disease right out of their lives. And that 
is what he did. 

In this picture, “Christ Have Mercy Upon 
Us,” we see a family bringing a sick mother 
to Jesus. She has had an illness that has 
made her helpless; she can’t walk. Feebly 
she tries to raise her hands to beg Jesus to 
heal her. The husband dares not raise his 
eyes, he is so afraid they might not be 
worthy of the blessing of health. The young 
daughter, sobbing and begging for help, 
throws herself at Jesus’ feet. The son, 
kneeling with hands clasped in prayer, 
shows how much he wants the mother he 
loves to be well again. Jesus, smiling 
tenderly, stretches out his hands to cure her. 

Behind these four are a host of people: 
the blind, the lame, the deaf, the deformed, 
the diseased. How wonderful it was for these 
people to be like other folk again! To be 
able to walk, to see, to hear, to do things 
for those they loved! 

(A similar interpretation may be given of 
another picture if it is necessary to substitute 
for the one suggested here.) 


Porm: “Blind Bartimeus” 


Blind Bartimeus at the gates 

Of Jericho in darkness waits; 

He hears the crowd—he hears a breath 
Say, “It is Christ of Nazareth! 

And calls in tones of agony, 
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“Jesus, have mercy now on me!” 


The thronging multitudes increase; 
Blind Bartimeus, hold thy peace! 
But still, above the noisy crowd, 
The beggar’s cry is shrill and loud: 
Until they say, “He calleth thee!” 
“Fear not; arise, He calleth thee!” 


Then saith the Christ, as silent stands 

The crowd, “What wilt thou at my hands?” 

And he replies, “O give me light! 

Rabbi, restore the blind man’s sight.” 

And Jesus answers, “Go in peace 

Thy faith from blindness gives release!” 
Henry W. Loncre.ttow® 


Hymn: “We Would See Jesus, Lo! His Star 
is Shining,” stanzas 4 and 5 

Scripture (Read by a pupil) : Mark 1:40-43; 
John 14:12-14 


PRAYER: 

Our Father God we are glad Jesus taught 
us that you care when we are sick, that you 
want us to be full of health. This morning 
we ask you to help us keep the laws of 
health. (Pause, that each may think of some 
laws he needs to keep.) Help us to do our 
best to keep other people well. (Pause.) 
Show us how to help those who are shut-in 
or who are not as well as we are. (Pause.) 
We want to carry on the work of Jesus the 
very best that we can. Amen. 


December 12 


Tueme_: The Pilgrimage of the Unimportant, 
the Friendless 
Quiet Music: hymn tune, Casa Bianca 

(“Brother of all the World’*) This is to 

familiarize the pupils with the tune since 

the words of the hymn will be sung later. 
ILLusTRATIVE Pictures: “Zacchaeus the 

Publican” and “The Widow’s Mite” by 

Elsie Anna Wood* 
RECALLING BY PuPILs OF 

SToRIEs. 

(This is a good opportunity to include in 
the worship service an account of some of 
the things the juniors have learned in their 
classes this autumn. Stories of Jesus as a 
friend to the friendless or to sinners should 
be prepared by pupils during the week. Any 
of Jesus’ contacts with publicans, Samaritans, 
women, children, Gentiles, or poor people, 
are examples of what is needed. The junior 
may impersonate the person, saying: “I am 
the widow whom Jesus saw when I put two 
tiny pieces of silver money into the offering 
box at the temple. It seemed so little to 
give when rich men about me gave so much. 
But I had gone hungry in order to give that 
little. I didn’t know Jesus saw me; others 
told me about it. They say he sat there 
watching people putting their offerings into 
the large collection boxes. He said, ‘The 
rich men give a little of their wealth but I 
saw a widow give a small offering that was 
all that she had.’ It made me feel better 
about my offering’s being so small.” 

(Other examples of the unimportant being 
important in Jesus’ eyes are found in: Luke 
18:15-17; John 4:1-9, 27-29. Some examples 
of Jesus loving the friendless are in Luke 
7:36-50; Luke 5:27-32; Luke 19:1-10. One 
or two of these instances might be used in 
case the lessons have not provided such 
stories.) 


ILLUSTRATIVE 


1 Found in Hymns for Junior Worship, Westminster 
Press, 

2In Maus, Christ and the Fine Arts, Separate prints 
are not now available. 

* By permission of Houghton Mifflin Company. 

* Available from some of the denominational book 
stores, including the Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Hymn: “Brother of all the World” 

Reapine oF ZaccHaeEus’ Letrer: (This letter 
is not found in the Bible, it is just an 
imaginary story) 

Dear Levi: 

When news came to us tax collectors 
through a caravan that a tax collector had 
become one of the twelve trusted followers 
of Jesus of Nazareth, we laughed. Some 
said: “He never made much anyway. He 
was one of the smaller tax collectors.” But 
another said, “I was in Capernaum when 
Levi gave a dinner for Jesus. There were 
many tax collectors there. Some of high 
rank became his followers, too.” 

All this made me. curious. I decided to 
see this man Jesus when he came to our 
town. What a crowd there was to watch 
him go by! I couldn’t work my way to the 
front row. You know how short | am. I 
climbed a tree and had a fine view. 

He was different from what I expected, 
He was a wonderfully strong, slender, brown 
person. He didn’t make a lot of noise. He 
didn’t call out to people and raise his hand 
in salute. He and his friends walked along, 
talking quietly. The crowd watching became 
quiet, too. I hardly breathed, trying to hear 
what he said. I couldn’t catch much of it. 

If I knew where he would be tonight I’d 
go and listen to him, I thought. But I knew 
the Jews probably wouldn’t let me, a tax 
collector, into their homes. How could I get 
acquainted with him? It seemed so impor- 
tant. Then, just as he got close to the tree, 
he stopped and said, “Zacchaeus, come down 
as quickly as you can. | must be a guest 
in your home tonight.” 

He had so warm a smile, such remarkable 
eyes that I looked at nothing but him. 
Everyone must have wondered at his being 
so friendly with me. They must have made 
room for me to walk by him, but I didn’t 
notice. As I look back upon this experience, 
I can’t remember a thing but his face. 


My family loved him and his friends. My ~ 


two boys never ate a bite, so interested were 
they. They asked him questions about God 
and prayer and how to live a religious life. 
I never dreamed my boys ever thought about 


such things. In an hour he knew more about 


them than I. 


Suddenly I wanted to be like him. I felt — 


unworthy to be even a friend of his. I said, 
“Lord, from now on I’m going to give half 
of everything I have to the poor. And I’m 


going to give to everyone I’ve cheated, four — 


times as much as I[ took from them.” 
That’s the reason I haven’t written you,— 
I’ve been so busy looking up the people I 
owe. Some have asked me about this Jesus 
who has changed me so. And I’ve become 
very happy. On the streets some who hated 
me, and did so with cause, speak to me now 
and even walk down the street with me. 
And wait until you see my family! We 
really are just now beginning to live. They 
wanted me to tell you how honored we feel 
that we have seen Jesus. 
Your friend, 
Zacchaeus 
Hymn: “Seek Ye the Lord, While He May 
be Found”* or the third stanza of 
“Saviour, Like a Shepherd Lead Us” 


December 19 


TuemeE: The Pilgrimage of Those Wanting: 
to Learn 
Note To THE LEADER: The activities im 
this worship service are written fron: 
the pupil’s viewpoint. That is, as thie 
service is planned we are seeing the boy </ 
and girls as they participate in this an« 
that activity. Some leaders always play 
programs after this fashion. It is an im 


‘ 


OO 


ir providing a monotony 
e juniors. It also places 
n the persons involved 
aterial used with these 


's AND Becomine Re- 
Music: An arrangement 
spiritual, “Were you 
1a) lel’s “Largo” might be 
>. be real music and be 
beautifully played. 
ListenING TO SomE Worps oF Jesus: 

A victrola record or someone from the 
back reading effectively: Matthew 6:1, 3, 6-8; 
Matthew 5:43-48; John 15:7, 8; John 14:1. 
(These words of Jesus should be read by 
one voice and in a conversational tone, as 
though Jesus were there in person speaking 
to the juniors. A record that can be used 
effectively is: “Sermon on the Mount,” a 
Normjini Enterprise Production, taken from 
the “Pilgrimage Play.” This is an excellent 
record.) 

Stneine: “Let Us Be Loyal’* 
Meeting SoME oF THE PEOPLE JEsuUS 

TAUcHT: 

(Slides of the pictures listed may be 
shown, instead of flat pictures. These slides 
are listed in a catalog from the Society for 
Visual Education, which may be secured 
from your publishing house. The pictures 
are in Maus, Christ and the Fine Arts and 
may be shown by an opaque projector.) 

Voice: He taught men while walking 
through the grain fields. 

Picture: “Christ going through the Grain 
Fields,” by Wehle. 

Voice: People were so eager to hear him, 
he spoke to them from a boat. 

Picture: “Christ Teaching from a Boat,” 
by Hofmann. 

Voice: Jesus talked with individuals who 
came to him. 
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Picture: “Christus and Nicodemus,” by 
von Uhde. 
Voice: One night this man Nicodemus 


went to see Jesus. Perhaps it was the only 
time one could see Jesus alone. “Master,” 
said Nicodemus, “You talk of the kingdom 
of God. What is this kingdom?” 

Jesus answered, “Any one can be a part 
of this kingdom if he lets the spirit of 
God live in him and rule his thoughts and 
actions.” 

This was great news to people. They did 
not have to be rich or poor, belong to this 
class or that, in order to belong to God’s 
kingdom. God will live richly in every person 
who will let him. 


PRAYING: : 

Leader: Jesus taught us to talk to God as 
to a father. 

Response: God, our Father, we thank thee 
for Jesus’ teaching. 

Leader: Jesus taught us to love others as 
we love ourselves, to think of others before 
we think of ourselves. 

Response: God, our Father, we thank thee 
for Jesus’ teaching. 

Leader: Jesus taught us that we can be 
workers with God, that God needs us to be 
his voice, his hands, his feet, to show his 
love, to give his gold that we have in our 
keeping. 

Response: God, our Father, we thank thee 
for Jesus’ teaching. 

Leader: Jesus taught us that all of us 
can serve him, no matter what our age may 
be and no matter whether we are rich or 
poor. 

Response: God, our Father, we thank thee 
for Jesus’ teaching. 

Leader: Because Jesus changed the think- 
ing of the world and led man out of the way 
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of selfishness into the way of love, we have 
come to celebrate his birthday by giving our- 
selves to the Christ way of living. 
Response: 
“Take our lives and let them be 
Consecrated, Lord to thee.” 
Sincine: “Show Me What I Ought to Do” 


December 26 


THEME: Our Own Pilgrimage 
LEADER: 

We celebrated Christ’s birthday yesterday 
in our homes. It is fitting today at church 
school that we recall what Jesus has done 
for the world and that here in the church 
that bears his name, we bring the largest 
gift that we are able to give—the gift 
of ourselves. After we have sung some of 
the carols we love, let us with lighted 
candles march from the back of the room, 
like pilgrims of old, to the creche in the 
front and lay before it our written statements 


Filmstrips for 


Thanksgiving . 


and Christmas 
(COMPLETE PROGRAMS) 


“Let Us Give Thanks” 
(in beautiful. sepia 
“The Shepherds Watch” 
(in glorious” full color) 


tone) 


order from your 
visual aids dealer 


5622 Enright Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 


Church Scroon Productions 


THE 


Children’s Hour 
LIBRARY 


mts are discov- 


America’s paren 
ering these beautiful storybooks 


i ishly illus- 
for children —lavis ; 
trated, sturdily bound in Say 
printed on fine, strong Paper: 


Bargain priced at & 5S. a 


TO NAZARETH 


By ELIZABETH IGGETT 
REED. 14 full-color and 
black & white illustrations / 
Maréaret Ayer- The story © 
ittle boy in 
se peering of Christ. 
50 pages, 834" x 642". 


JESUS: Stories for Children 


By JAMES D. SMART. # 
full-color and 20 blac ; 
white illustrations by aie 
than M. Swanson. Brief s 7c 
ries which help explain J a 
to the questioning minds = 
young children. 50 Moet 
834” x 6%" 


DAVIE DECIDES 


OTHY W. AN- 
ade, full-color and a 
black & white illustrations u 
Lucile P. Marsh. How Bhs 
old Davie learns to get a . 
with others. 50 pages. oe 
8 1%", 


LET’S GO 


- A STAR SHONE 


OBBIE T. RENT. 
By ations by Mar- 
garet Ayer. N 
ment_ stories, to. 
simplicity and 
standing. 


ONCE, LONG AGO 


By MARY Oo. BRUCE. 
Jilustrations by ee 
thon Swanson. he 
‘Testament stories w ee 
vivid pictures. 


THINE IS THE GLORY 


RENCE M. 
By ok [illustrations 
by Mary Royt. 


Lord’s Prayer in pic- 
tures and sim} 


GROWING PAINS 


ENCE , M. 
B ees Illustrations 


ile P. Meare : 
inci r 
istian principles ‘0 
popeney situations. 
The story of Jesus. 
for ages 9-12 


THE KING 
NOBODY WANTED 


MAN F. 


tion’s best- : 
Sf Christ for young a 
ers. Illustrated: 2 
color by John Le 52.50 


At all bookstores 


world, its peoP: 
50 pages, 8” * 8Y,". 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, 
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of how we intend to give ourselves more 
completely to the work of the Master this 
year. As we sing we may be thinking of 
how we can give ourselves to him this year 
more completely. 


Srncinc Carots as pictures (flat pictures, 
slides or living pictures posed by the 
Juniors) are shown illustrating the carol. 


“OQ Little Town of Bethlehem” might be 
illustrated by a scene made by the pupils 
with crayons or water color. A spot light 
should be thrown on the picture. “Hark, 
the Herald Angels Sing,” could be illus- 
trated by the shepherd scene; “Silent 
Night, Holy Night,” by the manger scene. 


Writinc STATEMENTS of How We are Going 
to Give Ourselves to God more Completely 
than Ever Before. 

Marcuine with lighted candles through the 
dimly lighted room, singing, “O Come, 
All Ye Faithful,” bringing the statements 
to lay in a basket before the creche. 

Sranpinc in the back of the room again, in 
a semicircle, holding lighted candles and 
facing the creche while someone sings 
beautifully, “O Holy Night.” (The singer 
should be inconspicuous so that the beauty 
of the Christmas scene and of the music 
may hold the attention of the boys and 
girls.) 


Intermediate 


Department 
By Ronald R. Reed* 


THEME FOR DECEMBER: Christmas 


For the Leader 


The programs for the whole month center 
around Christmas. Therefore an attempt has 
been made to give variety in the worship 
around that central theme. Leaders are urged 
to be creative and use their own imaginations 
in planning new ways of presenting these 
services. 

It is important to have as many pupils 
participate through the month as possible. 
Preparation for such participation should 
be done on one Sunday for next Sunday’s 
program. 

The preludes for the services may well be 
the first hymn to be sung, played through 
once. : 

The December 5th program can be pre- 
sented by one person, or two er three per- 
sons may share the telling of the story of 
the Christmas Seal. It could be presented 
by flash scenes of events with a narrator 
filling in the details of the story, or as an 
“Information Please” type of program. 

In the December 12th presentation of the 
story of the carols, each story may be pre- 
sented by a different person. In addition, 
if there are three boys with fair voices, they 
could dramatize the singing of “We Three 
Kings of Orient Are.” 

For the December 19th service, the parts 
are easily divided; as few as three persons 
or as many as ten persons can take part. 

For the December 26th service, it would 
help if a small Christmas tree, a bit of 
mistletoe, and a poinsettia plant could be 
there as part of the worship center. You may 
want to add to this program other flowers 
or plants which are especially used in your 
community for Christmas decorations. 

The secret of success for these programs is 
a full preparation before they are given. 
Much factual material is contained in these 
services which can make them as dry as 
dust if they are merely read or done with 
little or no preparation. Be sure to plan in 
detail a week ahead of time. 


* Minister of the First Christian Church, Kent, Ohio. 
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December 5 


Tueme: The Christmas Seal 
ORDER OF SERVICE 

PRELUDE 
Hymn: “Joy to the World” 
PRAYER 5 
Hymn: “We Would Be Building” 
Story , 

SuccesteD MATERIALS 
Story: “The Story of the Christmas Seal” 

(Note suggestions above for presenting 
this material.) 

One afternoon during the hustle and 
strain of the Christmas mail, in the year 
1903, a Danish postal clerk, a tall giant 
of a man named Ervar Holboll, got to think- 
ing about all the messages of good will and 
packages of gifts which were passing through 
his hands. Suddenly he thought, “Wouldn’t 
it be wonderful if these messages of good will 
should bear a seal as a symbol of a gift to 
some good cause?” And there was the birth 
of the Christmas seal. The more Ervar 
thought about it, the more he liked his idea. 
He thought of all the Danish children ill 
with tuberculosis and said to himself, that 
was where the gifts should go. 

He talked with friends and they were in- 
terested enough to help him with ideas 
about the seal. King Christian IX gave his 
approval, with the express wish that the 
first issue might honor the late Queen Louise 
by having her portrait. The post offices 
agreed to sell the stamp if it was a different 
size from regular postage. And so in 1904, 
from December 6 to January 6, the first 
Christmas Seals for the prevention of tuber- 
culosis were sold in Denmark. 

That first year, four million stamps were 
sold. A sanatorium site was purchased, and 
by 1910 the building was completed. 

Holboll, the so-called “Father of the Christ- 
mas Seal,” was singularly honored. He re- 
ceived decorations from the kings of Sweden, 
Italy, and his own Denmark. When he died 
in 1927, the Danish seal that year used his 
portrait. 

Immediately, the seal began to spread to 
other countries, first to Sweden and Norway, 
then to others. Always the seal was used to 
fight tuberculosis. In 1904, Jacob Riis, the 
Danish-American journalist and social work- 
er, received a letter from his native country 
with eight of the seals on it. He inquired of 
the sender and: learned the story of the 
Christmas Seal. Six of Riis’ brothers had 
died of tuberculosis, so the idea struck fire 
with him and he wrote an article published 
in the magazine Outlook in July 1907. The 
article told of Denmark’s use of the seal and 
pleaded for its use in the United States. 

Miss Emily P. Bissell read the article and 
decided to do something about it. She was 


secretary of the Delaware branch of the Red 
Cross. She sketched a rough design for a 
seal—a half wreath of holly centered with a 
red cross which crowned the words, “Merry 
Christmas.” Two women friends backed the 
venture with twenty dollars apiece to pay 
for the printing costs if it failed. On Mon- 
day, December 9, 1907, fifty thousand of the 
cheery red and white stamps went on sale. 

Miss Bissell gained the help of Leigh 
Mitchell Hodges who wrote about the seals 
in his column, “The Optimist,” in the Phila- 
delphia paper North American. Hodges 
also perstiaded his editor to feature the seals 
in the front pages of the paper. Hodges 
wrote in his column of a little ragged news- 
boy, one of the first to buy. So small that 
the marble counter was higher than his head, 
the grimy child reached up to put down a 
copper penny saying, “Gi’ me one. Me 
sister’s got it.”- With a big newspaper to 
sponsor the sale, when the final count was 
made, Miss Bissell had three thousand dol- 
lars. for the tuberculosis fund. 

The next year, a nation-wide sale was spon- 
sored by the Red Cross. In 1919, the double- 
barred Lorraine Cross was added to the seal 
design and became the symbol. of the Anti- 
Tuberculosis fight. Since then, the sale has 
been sponsored solely by the National Tuber- 
culosis Association. The Lorraine Cross 
comes from the First Crusade of 1096. It 
was the symbol worn by Godfrey, Duke of 
Lorraine and his troops in that crusade. In 
1943, the total sales of seals in the United 
States was over twelve million dollars. 

Today the seals are sold each Christmas 
time in many countries from Iceland to 
Japan. Always these little seals spread the 
cheer of Christmas and help to battle against 
that dread disease tuberculosis. They carry 
the spirit of Christ in good news to those 
who are sick. 


December 12 


THEME: Christmas Songs 
ORDER OF SERVICE 

PRELUDE 
Story of “Silent Night” 
Stnemne of “Silent Night” 
Story of “O Little Town of Bethlehem” 
Srneine of “O Little Town of Bethlehem” 
Story of “We Three Kings of Orient Are” 
Sincinc of “We Three Kings of Orient Are” 
PRAYER 

_ SuccesteD MATERIALS 

Today we shall take a look at some of our 
Christmas carols. Singing carols is a wonder- 
ful part of our celebrating the birth of the 
Christ child. We shall hear the story of 
three carols, and after each story we will 
sing the carol. 

“Silent Night:” 

Because an organ broke down and because 
there was a raging blizzard, we have one of 
our most beautiful carols, “Silent Night.” 

Franz Gruber was anything but calm when, 
inside the tiny church of Arnsdorf, he dis- 
covered the day before Christmas eve. that 
the organ was broken. Outside a raging 
blizzard cut off all chance of getting repairs 
from neighboring villages. Desperately the 
organist rushed to Joseph Mohr, the assistant 
priest, and begged him to write something 
so simple that it could be sung without even 
one rehearsal. 

That evening, Father Mohr, returning late 
from administering the last rites to a dying 
woman, passed along the snowy heights 
overlooking the town and paused to wonder. 
The blizzard was ended. Over all was the 
vast stillness of nature on a winter evening 
and far below the town lay sleeping, with 
only a faint glimmer of light. It occured to 
him that it must have been much like this 
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upon that holy night in Bethlehem. Greatly 
moved, he hurried home and wrote the verses 
to our “Silent Night.” The next day, Franz 
Gruber set the words to a simple melody 
that could be played with a few chords on 
a guitar. That midnight, the congregation 
listened to the first performance of the hymn. 

The carol might have been lost but for a 
visiting organ repairman from Zillerthal. 
For when Franz Gruber sat down to try out 
the newly repaired organ, he played “Silent 
Night.” The repairman was so impressed 
that he asked for a copy of it to take home 
with him. And so, on the tongues of the 
famous Zillerthal singers and _ yodelers, 
“Silent Night” started its way around the 
world, 


“QO Little Town of Bethlehem:” 

Phillips Brooks, for many years minister 
of Trinity Church in Boston, gave us our 
next carol, written when he was a minister 
in Philadelphia. In 1865 he visited the Holy 
Land and during his visit spent an evening 
at Bethlehem. 

It was not until the Christmas season of 
1868, that he actually wrote the words to 
the carol. He jotted it down at that time to 
describe to his Sunday school class of young 
people the town of Bethlehem as he re- 
membered seeing it. 

Mr. Brooks asked the organist of his church, 
Lewis H. Redner, to write the music. Mr. 
Redner also taught a Sunday school class 
and tells us that he was more worried about 
the lesson for that day than about the music 
of the carol. But on Saturday night the 
music came to him in a dream and he arose 
the next morning, and set down the now 
famous tune of “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem.” 


“We Three Kings of Orient Are:” 

The Christmas carol ““We Three Kings of 
Orient Are” was written by John Henry 
Hopkins, Jr., in 1857, when he was thirty- 
seven years old. He was an American min- 
ister of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
spending most of his ministry in New York 
and Pennsylvania. Before his actual ministry, 
he was founder and editor of a church paper 
called the Church Journal. During his life, 
he made an outstanding contribution in music 
and letters. He wrote a biography of his 
minister father, published a book of poems, 
wrote many hymns, and edited several books 
of hymns. 

The carol of the Kings is based on 
Matthew 2:1-12. It is easily adapted to 
dramatization. The Magi, who came from the 
East, tell their story, the purposes of their 
quest, and the significance of their gifts. 
Legend establishes their number as three. 
Melchior, small in stature, was King of 
Nubia; Caspar, of medium height, was King 
of Chaldea; and Balthazar, tall, black- 
skinned, was King of Tarshish. 


December 19 


THEME: Christmas Worship 
ORDER OF SERVICE 
PRELUDE 
Hymn: “Silent Night” 
CEREMONY OF CANDLE LIGHTING 
A CHRISTMAS PRAYER 
Hymn: “Hark! the Herald Angels Sing” 


SuccesteD MATERIALS 
Center of Worship: A picture of the Nativity 
with three white candles grouped around it. 
Ceremony of Candle Lighting: 
“The Candle of Christmases Past” 


Leader: The first candle on our center of 
worship represents the Christmases of the 
past,—all the wonderful ones that each of 
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us has had and all the wonderful ones down 
through the years from that first Christmas. 
In remembrance of past Christmases, let us 
hear the story of that first Christmas as told 
by Luke. 


Scripture: (Read Luke 2:1-20, preferably 
from the Revised Standard Version.) 

Lighting the Candle: As the candle is lit, 
let the person say:) We light this candle 
in memory of that first Christmas in Bethle- 
hem and of all the Christmases of the past. 


“The Candle of Christmas Present” 


Leader: Our second candle on our center 
of worship, represents this Christmas we 
will celebrate this Saturday. Lest we forget 
the real purpose of Christmas let us hear a 
Christmas parable. 


Story: “A Christmas Parable” 

“T have many friends. When they arranged 
to have a celebration in honor of my birth- 
day, I was greatly pleased. One likes to be 
remembered by one’s friends and celebrations 
are gratifying events. Moreover, it was in- 
timated to me that extensive preparations 
were being made for gifts to be given. This 
made me especially happy, for my needs are 
great; or rather, the needs of others to whom 
I am giving my life are many, and in my 
present circumstances I am wholly dependent 
upon the generosity of others for my support 
in what I am doing. You may be sure that 
it was with kindling emotions and welling 
gratitude that I looked forward to the day 
when I was to be so signally honored with a 
great party and gifts. 

“The great day came. A vast number had 
remembered it and my name was on every 
tongue. Gifts also came in such profusion 
that I was almost overwhelmed at the sight 
of them. But when I looked at the cards on 
which the names were written, indicating 
those to whom the gifts were made, I was 
astonished, amazed! I could not find my 
name on one card! My friends were giving 
gifts back and forth to one another in hectic 
complexity! But I, whose birthday was the 
occasion of the party, was strangely forgotten. 
So I walked about, enjoying the occasion as 
best I could, watching the happiness of 
others. But what a loneliness I felt, and 
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how I wondered how I would meet those 
needs which I had thought the gifts would 
supply. 

I am the Christ whose birthday these 
people celebrate by giving gifts to each other 
but not to me.” 

(Author Unknown) 

Lighting of the candle (As candle is lit, 
the person shall say:) We light this candle 
in honor of our Christmas this year. May we 
not forget the gifts of our talents, our 
money, and our lives to the Christ Child this 
year. 


“The Candle of Christmas Future” 


Our third candle on our center of worship 
represents the Christmases of the future. 
It is our earnest prayer that the angels’ song 
of “Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward Men” 
will sometime be heard on the earth every 
day of the year in addition to Christmas 
time. It is our faith and hope in the future 
that there will dawn a Christmas when the 
glorious Kingdom of God will reign on earth. 

The lighting of the candles: We light this 
candle for the light of the Christmases of 
the future which shall some day bring in 


the blessed Kingdom of the Christ Child. 


December 26 


Christmas Plants and Flowers 
ORDER OF SERVICE 


THEME: 


PRELUDE 

Hymn: “O Come, All Ye Faithful” 
PRAYER 

Story: “The Christmas Tree” 

Hymn: “Angels from the Realms of Glory” 
Stories: “Mistletoe” “Poinsettia” 


SuGGESTED MATERIALS 
Story: “The Christmas Tree” 

One of the legends regarding the use of 
the spruce or fir tree at Christmas, goes back 
to Saint Winfred of Britain, who went into 
Germany as a missionary in the eighth 
century. Then he became known as Boniface. 

The story tells us that Boniface appeared 
in Germany at the time of the sacrifice of a 
child to the pagan God Thor. The scene of 
the sacrifice was on a wintry night on a hill 
crowned with the great oak tree, for the 
“Thunder Oak,” as it was called, was sacred 
to the pagan god. A great fire was kindled 
at the base of the altar. Ranks of white-clad 
warriors, women and children faced the altar 
where the high priest prepared to kill a 
kneeling child by a blow of a hammer, a 
sacrifice to Thor, the Hammerer. 

Into this tense scene walked Boniface, who 
rescued the boy and cut down the mighty oak 
before the altar, told in simple words the 
story of Jesus, and how service, not human 
life. is the sacrifice he asks. 

“And here,” said the apostle, as his eyes 
fell on a young fir tree, standing straight 
and green with its top pointing to the stars, 
“Here is the living tree, with no stain of 
blood upon it, that shall be the sign of your 
new worship. See how it points to the sky. 
Let it be the tree of the Christ Child. Carry 
it to the Chieftain’s hall, for this is the night 
of the birth of the Christ. No longer shall 
vou come to the dark forest to keep your 
feasts and make your sacrifice. You shall 
keep your feast in the home with laughter 
and song and rites of love instead of death.” 

And so from thé pagan worship of Thor, 
thev turned to the worship of the Christ 
Child and the evergreen tree was the svmbol 
used in their homes for the joy of this new 
Redeemer. 


Story: “The Mistletoe” 

No Christmas decorations are complete 
without a sprig of mistletoe with its berries 
hung in the door-way or from a light fixture. 
Among the druids (the priests of ancient 
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Britain and Germany) mistletoe was believed 
to possess particular healing powers. It was 
taken over early in Christian tradition in 
Britain and was dedicated to the Christ 
Child. An ancient verse tells us of this: 
The mistletoe bough 
At our Christmas board 
Shall hang to the honor 
Of Christ our Lord. 

It originally represented the healing power 
of Christ and at Christmas time was used 
to decorate the altars of the churches. The 
custom of kissing anyone caught under the 
mistletoe stems from the early Christian 
custom of giving each other the sacred kiss 
of peace and good will, as a token of re- 
conciliation when there had been. some 
difficulty between persons. This was done 
before receiving Holy Sacrament at the altar. 
Often these reconciliations would take place 
at Christmas time and gradually the kiss and 
mistletoe became connécted together. So our 
kisses under the mistletoe at Christmas time 
are symbols of peace and good will. 


Story: The Poinsettia 

The poinsettia is a rather new addition to 
our Christmas. The plant is named for Dr. 
Joel Roberts Poinsett, who spent four years 
as minister from the United States to Mexico. 
When he returned to the States, he brought 
the plant back to the gardens of his South 
Carolina home in Charleston. 

To the people in Mexico, the plant is the 
“flower of the holy night.” The story told 
of it is that on a certain Christmas eve, a 
little girl was going to church. She was not 
happy, as were all the other boys and girls 
who ran past her bearing all kinds of gifts 
for the Christ Child. Her feet dragged and 
her eyes were filled with tears for she had 
not a single gift to give to the Christ Child. 
Her family was very poor. In fact, she hadn’t 
had any supper because there wasn’t enough 
food in the house for all her brothers and 
sisters. 

The closer she got to the church, the more 
slowly she walked. At last she kneeled down 
and prayed to her God about not having a 
gift for his Son. And when she rose, she 
saw springing up at her feet the most beau- 
tiful flower. It was the poinsettia. Her 
prayer had been answered. She filled her 
arms with the branches of this strange new 
plant and ran to the church and laid them 
on the altar as her gift to the Christ Child. 

We in the United States welcome from 
our sister nation Mexico this addition to our 
celebration of the birthday of the Christ. 
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‘Senior and 
Young People's 
Departments 

By Kenneth I. Morse* 


THemMe For Decemser: All Things Speak 

of God 
E December 5 

THEME: Nature Declares His Glory 

PretupE: “God, Who Touchest Earth with 
Beauty” 

Catt To WorsHIP: 

God! Let the torrents, like a shout of 
nations, 

Answer! and let the ice-plains echo, God! 

God! Sing ye meadow-streams with glad- 
some voice! 

Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like 

sounds! . 

And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow, 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, 
~ God! 
Ye living flowers that. skirt the eternal 
frost! 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle’s 
nest! 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain-storm! 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the 
clouds! 
Ye signs and wonders of the elements! 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills with 
praise! 
SAMUEL COLERIDGE 1 
Hymn: “The Heavens Declare Thy Glory” 
MEDITATION: 
Nature Deciares His Gory 

Today may be simply another in the 
endless round of days. Its passing hours 
may move with clock-like regularity from 
dawn to dark and fade away without sig- 
nificance—unless we open our eyes. But 
if we do, what a glorious day it can be, 
for this is the day that the Lord has made. 
Let us be glad and rejoice in it. 

In order to lose your blindness more 
quickly, come away from the walls you have 
built around you and look at God’s world. 
There is a witness in every blade of grass, 
a testimony in every tree. If your eyes are 
heavy, they can still be charmed by the 
filigree pattern of a fern silhouetted against 
velvety moss. Let the lifting lines of a 
straight and lofty tree raise your eyes and 
your aspirations to the sky. Unless you will 
shut your eyes to every sight which invites 
them, you cannot deny these evidences of 
the craft and artistry of the Creator. ° 

Nor will you long be deaf to the declara- 
tion of the heavens. Over the trees are banks 
of clouds, white or gray, ready to affront 
you with the sound of earthquake and 
tempest, or waiting to surprise you with 
the still small voice of quietness. Wheth- 
er in storm or calm, the message is the 
same, the assurance is as certain; the 
God whose handiwork is evident on every 
hand is your Father; he who guides the 
winds is your shelter against the storm; 
your Master of Galilee is the master of calm 
who stills the tempest outside and quiets 
the fear within. 

God needs no greater witness than that 
which any day can bring forth. Each day 
is his, but eternity is his also. Long before 
the mountains were raised, long before the 
earth first circled the sun, in the very 
beginning he was God. We can know him 
_as our Father. We can follow the steps of 


* Editor of Youth Publications, Church of the 
Brethren, Elgin, Illinois. 

1From ‘Hymn Before Sunrise, in the Vale of 
Chamouni.” 
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his Son. We, like trees and skies, can 

declare his glory. 

Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful We Adore Thee” 

Unison Reapinc: Psalm 8 

Soto: “God Who Touchest Earth with 
Beauty” 


CHorAL READING: 


First Voice: 
All creatures of our God and King, 
Lift up your voice and with us sing 


All Voices: Alleluia, alleluia! 


Second Voice: 

Thou burning sun with golden beam, 
Thou silver moon with silver gleam, 
Thou rushing wind that art so strong, 
Ye clouds that sail in heaven along, 


All Voices: 

O praise him, alleluia! 

O praise him, alleluia! 

First Voice: ; 

Thou rising morn, in praise rejoice, 
Ye lights of evening, find a voice. 
Thou flowing water, pure and clear, 
Make music for thy Lord to hear, 
Thou fire so masterful and bright, 
That givest man both warmth and light, 


All Voices: O praise him, alleluia! 


Second Voice: 

Dear mother earth, who day by day 
Unfoldest blessings on our way, 

The flowers and fruits that in thee grow, 
Let them his glory also show, 


All Voices: O praise him, alleluia! 
Sr. Francis or Assisi 
Ciosinc Hymn: “God of the Earth, the Sky, 
the Sea” 
December 12 


THEME: The Bible Speaks of God 
Pre.upE: “Break Thou the Bread of Life” 
Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 119:1-5 
Hymn: “Lamp of Our Feet, Whereby We 

Trace” 

MepIrTATIoN: 
Tue Brste Speaxs or Gop 

Bob loved good music. He never missed 
a radio program which Toscanini conducted. 
He stood in line two hours to get a seat 
in the last row of the “family circle” from 
which he could watch a symphony orchestra 
at work. He could whistle the principal 
themes from a dozen great masterpieces. 

One day Bob’s music teacher showed 
him the complete orchestral score of a 
familiar symphony. Every note was there, 
tempo was indicated, and a series of little 
marks showed how the principal theme 
jumped from one instrument to another. 
With the score before him Bob listened to 
a recording of the music. To his great 
surprise he discovered that now he heard 
much that he had never heard before, a 
silvery chime from the triangle, a rumbling 
beat on the tympani, a lovely little melody 
for the oboe and the lacy pattern of ac- 
companiment on the harp. He saw how the 
familiar theme changed from one key to 
another, from one mood to another. Seeing 
the composer’s own vast creation, Bob was 
able to hear more than he ever had dreamed 
of hearing. 

On. this Universal Bible Sunday it may 
be in place to suggest that the Bible is 
a giant score by which one may hear and 
understand the titanic music of the world 
in which we live. In its pages we discover 
great themes of beauty and truth which 
bind together heaven and earth, especially 
the principal theme of God’s love for his 
children. The Bible reflects and interprets 
life just as an orchestral score describes 
and interprets music. We see the harmonies 
created by a Composer whose masterworks 
bring together all the various talents of 
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men, using the music of all.the instruments 
they play. There are movements which point 
to the age-long struggle between good and 
evil, an adagio that tells of a “suffering 
servant,” a finale that sings of the triumph 
of faith. 

The Bible distinguishes a hidden music 
in the turmoil of a saddened world. The 
Bible lifts up a majestic theme of eternal 
life and love. The Bible helps you to find 
your place in the symphony of life and to 
sing your song in harmony with the will 
of God. 

K.I.M. 7 
Unison Reapine: Psalm 119:9-16 
Hymn: “O Word of God Incarnate” 
Prayer of thanks for the Bible: 

Leader: Lord of all light and _ truth, 
through whose illuminating Spirit thy 
servants have been moved to record the 
matchless story of Jesus Christ in words that 
cannot perish from the earth, 

Response: We thank thee for the message 
of the Bible. 

Leader: Searcher of hearts, who knowest 
the deep unspoken needs of our confused 
and blinded lives, and who hast left us 
inexhaustible pages offering life and 
strength, 

Response: We thank thee for the comfort 
of the Bible. 

Leader: Lord of all history, in whose 
hands we trustfully place the keeping of 
our lives in days of danger and alarm, 

Response: We thank thee for the con- 
fidence of the Bible. 

Leader: Companion of our way, whose 
guiding hands lead us forever onward, in 
spite of discouragement and faltering, to- 
ward thine own eternal kingdom, 

Response: We thank thee for the guidance 
of the Bible. ; 

Tue Lorp’s PRAYER 
CiLostinc Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father of 
Mankind” 


December 19 


TuemMe: Remember Jesus Christ 

PreLUDE: Music of familiar carols 

Catt To WorsHIP: 

First Voice: First verse, omitting refrain 
of the Hymn: “O Come, All Ye Faithful,” 
recited. 

Second Voice: Third verse, same hymn. 

Third Voice: 

O come, all ye faithful 

O come, let us adore him, 

Christ, the Lord. 

Hymn: “Joy to the World” 

MEDITATION: 

RemMemBeER Jesus Curist 

As you enter the final stretch in the race 
to complete your Christmas shopping and 
the buying of gifts becomes a burden instead 
of a joy, remember Jesus Christ. 

As you strap on your skates and skim over 
the ice and exhibit your skill at avoiding a 
fall, remember Jesus Christ. 

As you greet the boys and girls who have 
come home from college, from foreign 
service, from far and near, remember Jesus 
Christ. 

As you stand in the snow with frost-bitten 
toes waiting for Joe’s trumpet to give you 
the pitch for “Joy to the World,” and you 
hear your own voice join the caroling, 
remember Jesus Christ. 

As you stand in line at Helen’s kitchen 
with the rest of your youth fellowship, wait- 
ing for doughnuts and hot chocolate, remem- 
ber Jesus Christ. 

As you sit by the family tree on Christmas 
Eve when holly and colored lights and 
candles and happy thoughts lighten your 


2 From Our Young People, Brethren Publishing House. 
Used by permission, 
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face, remember Jesus Christ. 

Remember the theme of the angels’ song 
that night by the hills near Bethlehem. Let 
your life be dedicated to “peace on earth, 
good will to men.’ 

Remember the gifts of reverence and 
praise the wise men so wisely offered, their 
gold and frankincense and myrrh. Let your 
gifts be wisely chosen and freely given, as 
honoring the name of a king. 

Remember the joy and love of a mother 
who herself remembered the song and 
treasured all these things in her heart. Let 
your love be as free and honest, as full of 
wonder and joy. 

Remember the Christ who was horn in 
a stable and was bundled up warm in a 
cattle stall. Let your life become Christ-like. 
And let your Christlikeness, which seems so 
small a part of you now, grow as the baby 
Jesus grew. to boyhood, to manhood, and to 
eternal fellowship with God. 

Ko 1M 

Hymn: “We Would See Jesus; Lo! His 
Star Is Shining” 

Vocat Soto or Unison Reaptne: First verse 
of the hymn, “O come, O come, 
Emmanuel.” (Found in most hymnals.) 

Reaper: Isaiah 9:2-3 

Soto or Unison Reapinc: Second verse of 
hymn. 

Reaper: Isaiah 9:4-5 

Soto or Unison Reapinc: Third verse of 
hymn. 

Reaper: Isaiah 9:6-7 

Prayer: (Use words of the hymn, “Strong 
Son of God, Immortal Love,” by Alfred 
Tennyson, first, second and fourth stanzas.) 

CLostinc Hymn: “Brightest and Best of 
the Sons of the Morning” 


December 26 


Tueme: The Marching Years Speak of God 
PreLupE: “Another Year Is Dawning” 
Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 27:1,4 

Hymn: “All Beautiful the March of Days” 
MepitTaTion: “God Speaks” 


God is the maker of the universe. 

God holds together the order of the universe. 

God’s_ cherishing love holds the world 
together. 

God is the answer to life’s quest for meaning. 
God weaves the thread of his purpose 
through the loom of human experience. 
God is in every moment of time and ex- 
perience: Everything speaks of God, and 

God speaks through everything. 

God speaks through the flaming light of 
a star, the rhythm of the seasons, the 
rising and falling of the tides, the healing 
rays of the sun, the lacy pattern of a snow 
flake, the delicate coloring of a flower, 
the gorgeous beauty of sunrise and sunset. 

God speaks through the coming of a new 
life into the world, and in the passing of 
a life into the world beyond. 

God speaks through the pain of tragic evil 
and the joy of the triumphant good in 
human experience. 

God speaks through the birth, rise, decline 
and fall of nations, cultures, and orders 
of life. 

God speaks through man’s struggle for 
bread, in his battle for character, and in 
the blessedness of human comradeships 
that enrich, enliven and flood life with 
meaning. 

God speaks his clearest and most decisive 
word in the man Christ Jesus. 

The voice of God is round every life like 
the rolling waters of the sea. As the ocean 
waters surround the ship, so God’s love 
flows around every life. O God, make 
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every one sensitive to hear thy voice, in 
each moment’s experience. Amen. 
Guien WEIMER* 
Unison Ruanntc: Psalm 121 
PRAYER FOR THE New YEAR: 

God of this passing year, eternal God of 
all our years, we turn our faces forward into 
the unknown future. Lest we tremble, fearing 
to step across the threshold into tomorrow, 
encourage us through the power of thy 
presence to view each new year as a gift to 
be treasured, each new threshold as a door 
of opportunity. For the privilege of starting 
anew, for the option of turning the leaf of 
time to begin a new page, we are truly 
grateful. Grant us the vision of days happily 
spent and richly treasured because of tasks 
well done and goals accomplished. Stir our 
hearts to attempt untried paths and to set 
our standards as high as the marks of thy 
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kingdom. Help us to carry always before 
us the banners of the church of Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 


Hymn: 
New” 
Benepiction: Numbers 6:24 
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With the New Books 


The Westminster Study Edition of 
the Holy Bible 

Philadelphia 7, The Westminster Press, 
1948 2,015 p. $10.00. 

The Westminster Press has done a sig- 
nificant feat in producing this Study Edition 
of the Bible with its more than 2000 pages 
of text in good, clear and large type, yet 
kept within the confines of a medium-sized 
book. The thin Bible paper which is used 
in the volume, which makes the size possible, 
has the added advantage of making the book 
lie open conveniently for study purposes. 
It has the usual disadvantages, however, of 
making the turning of: pages difficult. Their 
somewhat transparent nature hinders reading 
to a certain extent but the large sized print 
helps to overcome this disadvantage. 

The general introductions are comprehen- 
sive yet brief and scholarly. They give to 
the reader a general background of the 
history, literature and transmission of the 
Bible. The format of the Bible text itself, 
which is the King James Version, is the 
same attractive readable style adopted by 
the Standard Bible Committee in the print- 
ing of the Revised Standard Version of the 
New Testament. Verses are marked incon- 
spicuously, paragraphs are used, poetry is 
printed as such, and the lines cover the entire 
width of the page. Quotation marks have 
not been adopted, however. The division 
headings used in the text are well-chosen 
and helpful. 

Each book of the Bible is introduced by 
a series of comments giving something of the 
structure of the book, its contents, message, 
and other pertinent facts, all kept within a 
brief compass. The fine footnotes accompany- 
ing the text approach the values of a com- 
mentary despite their brevity. At the end 
of the book appears a hundred-page con- 
cordance, under “C” of which is provided 
a detailed chronology of Bible history. Some- 
thing of value has been lost from the 
concordance due to its extremely fine print, 
but it will prove of great value to the volume 
despite this objection. The 16 maps in the 
volume haye been reduced from the valuable 
Westminster Historical Atlas and have pre- 
served most of the values of their original 
form with only a few modifications. 

There is no doubt that this study edition 
will prove of great value to many Christians, 
though some might object to the fact that 
it is not more nearly representative of all 
Protestant denominations in its discussions 
and commentary. Appearing as it does so 
near to the completion of the Revised Stan- 
dard Version Bible, it will appear to some 
untimely. It is unfortunate that the editors 
were unable to avail themselves of the new 
text of the English Bible, the New Testament 
of which is rapidly becoming standard for 
educational purposes in many denominations. 

Jz. 


A Child's Grace 


By Ernest Claxton, with photographs by 
Constance Bannister. New York, E. P. Dutton 
and Company, Inc., 1948. 64 p. $2.00. 


Those who are familiar with the book, 
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A Child’s Grace will be delighted to know 
there is a new American edition published 
by E. P. Dutton and Company. This edition 
is illustrated with photographs by Constance 
Bannister. The pictures are a delight for 
children and adults. The simple illustration 
of each line of the verses by Ernest Claxton 
help “children to understand that God is 
Love, and love only gives what is good.” 
ALIAG: 


A Group of Books on Prayer 


Prayer 


By Alexis Carrel. New York, Morehouse- 
Gorham Company, 1948. 54 p. $1.25. 


The Choice Is Always Ours 

Edited by Dorothy Berkley Phillips. Eliza- 
beth Boyden Howes and Lucille M. Nixon 
Co-editors. New York 16, Richard R. Smith, 
1948. 511 p. $4.50. 


The Healing Light 


By Agnes Sanford. St. Paul Minnesota, 
Macalester Park Publishing Company, 1947. 
173 p. $2.00. 


Prayer and the Common Life 


By Georgia Harkness. Nashville 2, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1948. 224 p. $2.50. 


More Than We Are 


By Margueritte Harmon Bro. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1948. 144 p. $1.50. 


Four of these books deal entirely with 
prayer and one largely so. Their publication, 
along with others not quite so recent, 
makes it clear that an interest in prayer is 
a distinctive mark, among others, of the 
religion of our time. Each book has an 
emphasis of its own. 

Dr. Carrel’s small book is content mainly 
with one thing: an affirmation, backed up 
by his choice language and his reputation 
as to the power of prayer and its results. 
In brief compass he declares boldly the 
belief he has elaborated elsewhere, with 
some practical suggestions. He repeats his 
belief in bodily healing. 

The Choice Is Always Ours is the result 
of a ten-year labor of love by a group of 
three women with the assistance of a fourth 
who shared in compiling the material. The 
book is a collection of quoted material on 
spiritual life from a wide range of sources, 
many unexpected. The book starts with the 
human reach for a full life of “joy, serenity, 
wisdom, creativity, and power” and proceeds 
with material on the search for this way of 
life, on conditions for achieving it, on the 
stages of progression in such achievements, 
and finally on the outcomes of the Way. 
There are generous sections on prayer itself 
while selections in other areas are such that 
their value rests upon the meditative mood 
of the reader. The range covered is very 
wide. This book yields its best gifts to one 
who spends time with it. 

The Healing Light affirms basically that 
through prayer physical and mental difficul- 
ties can be healed. Mrs. Sanford gives cases 
that for her prove that they can be, along 


with suggestions as to how such power 
can be used. But she also ties this up with 
a philosophy and practice of religious living 
as a whole that to one reader at least, seems 
to be independent of such results and to 
go deeper than does this phase of life, im- 
portant as it is. In doing so, she touches 
a world not yet fully explored—the power 
of the mind over the body. Some readers 
will accept her statements too credulously 
and others will discard them without reaching 
for the true wisdom as to possible deep 
sources of personal power that underlie her 
specialized application of it. 

In Prayer and the Common Life Dr. Hark- 
ness has given a wise and understanding 
interpretation of prayer from a philosophical, 
theological and practical base. She deals, 
for example, with the healing of the body 
with the same awareness of the basic influ- 
ence of the mind over the body as Mrs. 
Sanford but to her there are illnesses in 
which the outcome is uncertain, others in 
which to expect prayer to alter the outcome 
would defy all we know about nature. She 
deals helpfully with the foundations of 
prayer in faith and in definition, with the 
methods and the outcomes of prayer. 

Mrs. Bro covers somewhat the same general 
field as Dr. Harkness but with more relative 
emphasis on the practical side of prayer. 
She begins with prayer as a way of making 
contact with God so as to release the power 
resident within so that we can become “more 
than we are.” She goes on from there to 
helpful suggestions as to beginning to pray, 
the place, the time, and the mood for prayer. 
Meditation has its place. And a strong chap- 
ter is the one on intercessory prayer, includ- 
ing the healing of the body and also prayer 
for a group meeting somewhere; Mrs. Bro be- 
lieves that the group does better work 
because of these petitions. 

Three of these books and others more 
credulous than they will leave many readers 
with. questions: just where does coincidence 
come in? -when healing took place was it 
already under way? what about failures? 
wherein has expectant imagination influenced 
reporting? is there a difference between 
knowing one is being prayed for and not? 
These minor questions will be answered in 
time. But the real question is: do these and 
other records, after all error has been weeded 
out, leave a strong probability that there are 
means of communication and influence be- 
tween minds that follow paths now but dimly 
seen? One can dogmatically pooh-pooh or 
credulously accept such records; the middle 
path seems to be that of the open mind, intel- 
lectually rigorous and spiritually sensitive. 

P.R.H. 


The Home of the Rural Pastor 


By Ralph A. Felton. Madison, New Jersey, 
Department of The Rural Church, Drew 
Theological Seminary, 1948. 111 p. 1 copy, 
$.40: 3 copies. $1.00; 100 copies, $32.00. 

If only this book had been published 
seventeen years ago! My wife and I would 
have bought copies for every member of our 
Official Board and for the president of the 
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BOOKS 


for the 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


THE NEW HYMNAL 
FOR 
AMERICAN YOUTH 


For the Upper Junior 
Intermediates and Seniors 
Edited by H. Augustine Smith 


THE HYMNAL 
FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


For the Primaries and Lower 
Juniors 


Features 
High grade hymns and tunes, 
distinctive devotional liturgic 
material, all within the mental 
and vocal ranges of the ages 
for which the books were com- 
piled. They lay a foundation 
for the young people’s partici- 
pation in adult services of 
worship. 


Format 
The format is of the best—new 
plates, type made especially 
for the books, first-class paper 
and cloth, durable wearing 
qualities. 


Returnable Copies 
Will be sent for examination 
on request, without charge. 


PRICES 
The New Hymnal for Ameri- 
can Youth 
$125.00 a hundred 
The Hymnal for Boys and Girls 
$100.00 a hundred 


Transportation is additional 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
158 Fifth Ave. New York 10,N. Y. 
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Ladies’ Aid Society in our church. 

Dr. Felton and a group of graduate stu- 
dents at Drew University developed a five- 
page check list covering almost every aspect 
of the parsonage and its use. They used 
the check list to study 1171 parsonages in 
rural communities. The findings of the study 
speak for themselves—and they speak elo- 
quently. 

The book is not propaganda for more 
elaborate parsonages, nor is it a compilation 
of parsonage complaints. It tells what par- 
sonages are and what they contain. It offers 
suggestions for improvement to the end that 
the rural pastor and his family may better 
serve the church and community. 

Rural pastors and their wives will not 
fail to read this book. Sincere church officers 


and members of parsonage committees will 
want these suggestions. Don’t miss the check 
list on pages 94 and 95 and the chapter on 
“Standard Equipment for a Rural Parsonage” 
(XIV). 

Is yours a city church? At least half of 
the book fits your parsonage too! 

L.J.G. 


tes recast 


Toward a More Efficient Church — 


By William H. Leach. Néw York, Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 1948, 123 p. $1.50. 

A little book dealing with a big subject — 
cannot treat the entire subject in detail. But ~ 
it can express a basic point of view, lift 
up significant issues, and make people think. 
This one does. : 


The SNOWDEN - DOUGLASS 


Sunday School Lessons 
1949 
By Earl L. Douglass, D.D. 


The twenty-eighth annual volume in this standard series of practical 
expositions of the International Sunday School Lessons. 


Popular with teachers everywhere because it provides: 


A Lesson Plan Each Week 


A Two-thousand Word Exposition of the Lesson Material 


A Suggested List of Questions and Topics Designed to Stimulate 


Class Discussion 


An Analysis of the Lesson Entitled ‘Hints to Teachers” 


Illustrative Material Which Points Up the Lesson with Vivid 


Stories and Quotations 


Popular with Ministers because it contains a mine of helpful materia’ 


to be used in the preparation of interesting and timely sermons 


BIBLICAL IN CONTENT 


At your bookstore 


EVANGELICAL IN EMPHASIS 


$2.06) 


MACMILLAN oo rier AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y, 


International Journal of Religious Educatio| 


The church as an organization “must have 


_) form and executive procedure.” The minister 


“must assume his executive responsibility. A 
good chapter on unity in administration urges 
a single unified official board for each church 
and under its leadership functional depart- 
ments of work, as needed, each with its 
own clearly established functions. Each 
church is responsible for developing its own 
program together with the building and 
financial undergirding required. One wishes 
that at least some consideration had been 
given to the basic purpose of the Christian 
church. 

There will be little disagreement with 
the major concerns of the book. We have 
reservations, however, at a few points where 
Dr. Leach goes into detail. We doubt that 
a minister “with normal secretarial help” 
ean handle a church of one to two thousand 
members as is clearly inferred on page 20. 
To suggest a separate department of women’s 
work (pages 40, 63) undermines the very 
unity in administration that Dr. Leach so 
ably supports elsewhere in the book. A 
good case is outlined (page 59) for “syn- 
chronizing the work” of various agencies 
dealing with youth in the church. Strangely, 
however, no mention is made of the youth 
fellowship through which most of our de- 
nominations are working toward that very 
end. 

Ministers and members of official boards 
will find this a thought-provoking book. 
They should read it individually and spend 
some time in board meetings discussing its 
implications. Let them work out in their 
own churches the basic point of view of this 
book. But let them think through for them- 
selves the details of program and organiza- 
tion as they work toward a more efficient 
church. LediGs 


The Martin Luther Christmas Book 
with Celebrated Woodcuts 
by His Contemporaries 


Translated and Arranged by Roland H. 
Bainton. Philadelphia 7, The Westminster 
Press, 1948. 76 p. $2.50. 


This is a delightful book. Luther’s ser- 
mons on the Christmas story have been 
translated into a vigorous, swift narrative, 
intersperced with Luther’s own characteristic 
comments on the text. The woodcuts made 
by some of his famous contemporaries ad- 
mirably illustrate the sermons. Also are 
included two of Luther’s carols and the 
information that he did not write “Away in 
a Manger,”—that it was written for the 400th 
anniversary of Luther’s death! : 

Ee Ws 


Additional Books Received 


* Catt TO Wuat Is ViTat, A. By Rufus 
M. Jones. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1948. 143 p. $2.00. 

* CHRISTIAN FAITH AND SECULARISM, THE. 
Edited by J. Richard Spann. Nashville 2, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948. 296 p. 
$2.50. 

How Tax Laws Make Givinc To CHARITY 
Easy. By J. K. Lasser. New York 10, Funk 
and Wagnalls Company, 1948. 106 p. $3.00. 
Solicitors and donors alike will find in this 
book answers to hundreds of questions that 
will make it easier to secure money and to 
save taxes in giving it away. The author is 
America’s leading tax expert, the man who 
helps millions of persons know the “ins and 
outs” of their income tax reports. 
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Lire oF Gop IN THE SouL oF Man, THE. 
By Henry Scougal. Philadelphia 7,’ The 
Westminster Press, 1948. 95 p. $1.50. A 
famous epistle of the 17th century, edited 
with a historical introduction by a professor 
of church history. 

* MaHATMA GANDHI. By E. Stanley Jones. 
New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948. 
160 p. $2.00. 

Miss BeHavior. By Bernice Bryant. New 
York, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1948. 
295 p. $2.50. Mrs. Bryant shows her usual 
wisdom and good sense in this guide to 
pop uaey, poise and personality for teen-age 
girls. 

No Uncertary Sounp. Edited by Ray C. 
Petry. Philadelphia 7, The Westminster 
Press, 1948. 331 p. $4.50. The Professor of 
Church History at Duke University presents 
selected sermons from the Church in the 
West from the early third century to the 
Reformation. Much of this material has been 
generally unknown. There is a scholarly in- 
troduction and notes are given about each 
preacher. 

PIONEER PREACHER. By Opal Leigh Berry- 
man. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1948. 248 p. $3.00. An interesting 
biographical novel about a Baptist missionary 
pastor in west Texas, written by his daughter. 

* REINTERPRETATION OF LUTHER, THE. 
By Edgar M. Carlson. Philadelphia 7, The 
Westminster Press, 1948. 256 p. $3.50. 

* SEPARATE CHURCH AND STATE No : 
By Joseph Martin Dawson. New York, Rich- 
ard R. Smith, 1948. 220 p. $2.50. 

Tue SNowpven-Douctass Sunpay ScHOOL 
Lessons, 1949. Practical Expositions of the 
International Sunday School Lessons. By 
Earl L. Douglass. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1948. 439 p. $2.00. 


FILMS FOR SUNDAY 
AND WEEK-DAY PROGRAMS 


MY NAME IS HAN, 2% reels. 
Yhe fruitfulness of Christian faith and charity 
in the lives of Chinese Christians. Rental $8.uU 


BEYOND OUR OWN, 4 reels. 

Christian careers bring purpose and satisfaction 
to the lives of two men who had found personal 
ambition and materialism futile. Rental $10.00 


MANY OTHER RELIGIOUS FILMS 
To Enlighten and Inspire 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE’S MEETINGS 
To Help with Teen-Age Problems: . 
MAKE WAY FOR YOUTH, 2 reels. 
Youth groups cooperate in a community. 
Rental $3.50 
SHY GUY, 1 reel. 
A lesson in self confidence and poise. 
Rental $2.50 
ARE YOU POPULAR?, 1 reel. 
The plus and minus’ personalities. Rental $2.50 


NEARLY 100 FREE FILMS 
on popular, informational, and educational topics. 


DISCUSSION FILMS 


for the study of international, intercultural, and 
social problems, 


ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


features, cartoons, and comedies for high quality, 
wholesome entertainment. 


Write for latest issue of “Association Film News” 
‘ and the new, 1948-1949 Catalog of 


SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 
to Dept. “‘I’’ 


*Sociat Group Worx. By Harleigh B. 
Trecker. New York 22, The Woman’s Press, 
1948. 313 p. $3.50. 

* Steps Towarp a Sincinc Cuurcu. By 
Donald D. Kettring. Philadelphia 7, The 
Westminster Press, 1948. 342 p. $4.50. 

* TeLtL Me Aspout Prayer. Ky Mary Alice 
Jones. Chicago, Rand McNally and Company, 
1948. 72 p. $2.00. 


TREATISE ON CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS 
JURISPRUDENCE, A. By I. H. Rubenstein. 
Chicago 90, P.O. Box 97. The Waldain Press. 
1948. 120 p. $2.50. A historical survey and 
clarification of the civil and criminal as- 
pects of fortune telling, faith healing and 
pacifism. The section on pacifism has par- 
ticular pertinence at this time. 

* WHat Can WE BEeEtteve? By Vergilius 
Ferm. New York, Philosophical Library, 


1948. 211 p. $3.00. 


1452 
PAGES 


$ 6:99 
Thumb-indexed 


tHE Complete, Concise 
MODERN AUTHORITY 


This is the authoritative work that 
ministers and serious-minded laymen 
have long sought. Based on sound 
Protestant scholarship, it is the com- 
plete one-volume Commentary. 


Actually, the Abingdon Bible Commen- 
tary is a condensed Bible Library—five 
helpful, fact-filled books of over 1400 
pages within a single binding. The five 
titles are: Articles on the Bible as @ 
Whole; Articles on the Old Testament; 
Commentary on the Books of the Old 
Testament; Articles on the New Testa- 
ment, and Commentary on the Books of 
the New Testament. This great work was 
edited by three nationally recognized 
men—Edwin Lewis, David G. Downey, 
Frederick Carl Eislen, assisted by more 
than sixty famed associates. 


At all Bookstores 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Order from Your Bookseller 


*Enclosed find $___________. Send me 
the ABINGDON BIBLE COMMENTARY. 


Regular Edition, $6 
Thumb-Indexed, $7.25 


STATE 
* Please add Sales Tax if 
applicable in your State 
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sy WHAT is Asner s most popu- 
lar radio hymn? 

WHICH of blind Fanny Crosby’s 
8000 hymns is best known? 

WHO was this writer: “His Pen 
was tipped with flame”? _ 

reas WHERE was “Onward Christian 

i ? 
Morgoret ys Soldiers” first sung ? 


sa j 
Gives the inspiring story behind 400 
j Rudin Pee mM! lav years of hymnody. yaa hentic. - vividly 
written. A joy toown—and togive! Beau- 
tiful printing and binding. Price $1.25. 


Order from your church supply house or write direct 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY ' INC. 


Publishers of ‘‘The Book of Life’’ 
1018 S$. Wabash Ave. Dept. RE Chicago 5, Illinois 


Y our circle of friends, your church, 
your community includes young men 
now in military service. They are with- 
out the exhilaration, the glamour if you 
please, that comes to the soldier and 
sailor in time of war. They face all the 
temptations that confronted their broth- 
ers a few years ago, and probably 
some additional ones. At the same time 
there are fewer agencies to care for 
them. Are you caring for them as you 
did their older brothers? Are they in 
your prayers? Do you regularly send 
packages and letters? 


The Upper Room provides strength for 
day to day living with its Bible verses, 
stimulating pages and prayers. Thou- 
sands of service men.can testify to its 
value. The pocket edition is made es- 
pecially for the soldier. Be sure he gets 
a copy of each issue. It can be enclosed 
in an ordinary envelope. 


Enter a standing order for enough 
copies to take care of your boys — 
the same edition is valuable for all 
your young people — those away 
from home especially. Order now, 
The Upper Room Pocket Edition. 


10 or more copies to one address — 
5 cents each 


Two-year subscriptions, $1.00. 


THE UPPER ROOM 
* 1908 GRAND AVE. ° 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Resources 
(Continued from page 19) 


American Business Men’s Research 
Foundation publishes bi-monthly “The 
Foundation Says” which gives up-to-date 
facts about trends in the alcohol problem. 
This organization also supplies mats for 
cartoons and other useful material to use 
in a publicity campaign to educate public 
sentiment. 


Alcoholics Anonymous, 334% West 24th 
St. New York City. Headquarters of the 
nation-wide organization dealing with cure 
of alcoholics. Write for address of local 
branch. Publishes books and pamphlets. 


National Committee for Education on 
Alcoholism, 2 East 103rd St., New York 
City. This organization interprets the Yale 
School findings for the lay public. Conducts 
a speakers’ bureau and publishes small 
leaflets. 


Motion Pictures 


It’s the’ Brain that Counts. W.C.T.U., 
Evanston, Illinois. 20 min., Sound. A doctor 
describes for two young people why a few 
drinks of beer may have been responsible 


for an accident involving a friend of theirs. 
I.C.R.E. evaluation—A-l. 


The following films have not been evaluated 
by committees of the International Council. 
They are suggested for previewing and pos- 
sible use: 


The Beneficent Reprobate—Ethy] Al- 
cohol, Its Nature and Its Properties. 
W.C.T.U., Evanston, Ill. 40 min. Silent or 
sound, An evaluation of the various kinds 
of alcohol and the uses to which it may be 
put. The uses and effects of alcohol in 
industry and in relation to the central nervous 
system of the human body are described. 
Characteristic effects when taken in beverages 
are shown. 


The Pay Off. W.C.T.U., Evanston, II. 
20 min. Silent or sound. Produced by Jam 
Handy for W.C.T.U., it presents the harmful 
effects to the body through drinking alcoholic 
beverages, and the social harm done by 
drinking. 


Problem Drinkers. March of Time For- 
um Edition. Time Magazine. 19 min. Sound. 
A man’s downfall from moderate to excessive 
drinking is described, together with the way 
Alcoholics Anonymous helps him to regain 
his respectability. Community responsibility 
in dealing with this disease is also presented. 


Where Does It Get You? Film Publish- 
ers, 25 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 16 min. 
Sound. The physical and social effects of 
alcohol are presented through incidents in 
the lives of four high school students. 


I Am an Alcoholic. R.K.O. from Ideal 
Pictures, 26 East 8th St., Chicago 5, IIl. 
The story of Alcoholics Anonymous is shown 
through the experiences of one man. This 
includes both the steps taken by members 
of Alcoholics Anonymous in bringing: the 
man back to his proper place in society and 
also the origin and development of this 
organization. 


International Journal of Religious Educatiov 


by Richard Terrill Baker 


In this age of darkness and despair, 
the Christian church comes out with 
a plan for constructive thinking and 
action that is thrilling and specific. 
Let’s Act-Now tells how you can 
do your part toward building this 
better world. Stimulating reading. 
128\ pagesssssteiteesee cee ee 50c. 


At your bookstore 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
156 Fifth'Avenue,.New York 10 


"A reverent and 
beautiful book 


i fete your child 
“ee 


By MARY ALICE JONES 


beloved author of 


TELL ME ABOUT GOD, TELL ME ABOUT 
JESUS, TELL ME ABOUT THE BIBLE 


HROUGH simple, natural conversa- 
tions between Bobby and his mother, 
Miss Jones explains why we pray, how 
we pray, and the different types of prayer. 
With each chapter there is a section of 
suggested prayers for children. Non-de- 
nominational and planned for family use, 
TELL ME ABOUT PRAYER is a book 
to help any parent make prayer a part 

of his child’s life. 
A lovely, large book, richly illustrated, $2.00 
At all bookstores 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
New York @ Chicago e San Francisco 


16mm sound 
* 

20 minutes 
* 
Narrated by 
MELVYN 
DOUGLAS 


Presented by 


Youth Division—National Social Welfare Assembly 
Join the thousands who are making use of this dra- 
matic motion picture! See and show to others how a 
typical American community gets a new lease on life 
when youngsters form a youth council to solve the 
problems of inter-group hostility. 

MAKE WAY FOR YOUTH is a true-to-life movie, en- 
acted by high school boys and girls. It is appealing, in- 
spiring, and compelling .. . It has already led to the 
formation of youth councils in scores of communities. 

Film Discussion Guide supplied. 


Rental: Daily $3.50— Weekly $10.00—Two Weeks $15.00 
— Purchase $60.00 — 


Distributed by 
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To the Adult Class 
(Continued from page 15) 


in the adult curriculum? 

Electives are available in certain denominations for 
those who wish a continuous course. A preview of lesson 
material provided for 1949 will show other opportunities. 
In the Uniform Series four lessons will bear a temperance 
emphasis. On March 6th, with the adult topic “Sowing 
and Reaping,” the parable of the prodigal son may be 
used with a temperance emphasis. April 24th has “The 
Disciplines of Discipleship” which affords a temperance 
emphasis. On September 18 the subject is “Psalms for 
Daily Living.” This lesson emphasizes the ethical aspect 
of the Psalms with counsels concerning daily living. 
Though there is nothing specific in the Psalms as to the 
evils of strong drink, the exhortations to righteous living 
—to clean hands and a pure heart—may be given a 
temperance application. October 30 is International Tem- 
perance Sunday with the topic “The Prophets Preach 
Social Righteousness.” The prophets saw in the drunken- 
ness of the times a sign of national decay. 

Of course, there will in addition be several occasional 
references to the subject. It is now a national problem, 
the No. 4 health problem of today. It is also, up to date, 
the most neglected health problem. We combat cancer, 
typhoid and heart disease: we do not set up efficient dis- 
tributing agencies to spread germs. The liquor problem 
will not down. It is up to the adults of our churches to 
see that the liquor traffic is controlled and to work for its 
elimination. 


November, 1948 


‘*‘A CHURCH-CRAFT PICTURE’”’ 
e e / 
Project your pictures on Free Sample 


screen fabric—and see for yourself 


| 

| 

| : 

| of Radiant’s new “Million Mirror” 
| 

| the rem kable difference it makes! 
| ‘ae 
| 


See Ros millions of tiny glass mirrors, 
firmly imbedded in the pure white screen 
surface, make your pictures fairly glow 
With life! See what happens when light 
L/ is reflected instead of absorbed! You will 
“enjoy clearer, sharper black and whites— 
richer, brighter, more brilliant colors. Here is projection as 
real as life itself! 


Then ask your dealer to demonstrate the new 1949 Radiant 
Screens. Notice how easily they set up—how ruggedly 
they’re built. Used and approved by leading industrial con- 
cerns, school systems, churches and government agencies 
all over the world—you cannot buy a better screen. 


Send coupon 
and get 


ABSOLUTELY RADIANT 
FREE nipecien SCREENS 


Generous sample of 
new Radiant ‘‘Million 
Mirror’ Screen Fabric 
. +. Test it with your Radiant Manufacturing Corp. 

own projector and see 1229 S. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 

for yourself the remark- Send me FREE: Sample of Radiant ‘‘Million 
able improvement over Mirror’ Screen Fabric AND Basic Film Source 


1 

I 

1 

. . | i 

any other projection | Directory. 
surface, : Name. 
e Basic Film Source : Address 
aide wo hundreds of | CH_—_____—_Siate 
g “i My dealer is 


film sources. 


E ¢ SCHOO! 


FREE 


"SCREEN TEST” 


shows amazing improvement 
in your pictures! 
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Whats Happening 


Christian Youth Conference Proves Inspiring 


CHICAGO, Ill—The Christian Youth Con- 
ference of North America brought about 
2,500 young people and youth leaders to 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, August 31—Sep- 
tember 5. Delegates of 38 denominations 
attended the conference, coming from 48 
states, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and 13 other countries in Europe, Africa, 
the Near East, Asia, and South America. 


At this significant conference the younger 
delegates received a vision of the larger work 
of the church of Christ throughout the 
continent and the world. More mature young 
people were strengthened in their Christian 
convictions and given unusual opportunities 
to exercise their capacities for leadership. 


During the six-day conference on the 
theme “United! Committed! In Christ!” 
the delegates heard such outstanding speakers 
as Governor Luther Youngdahl of Minnesota; 
Dr. Walter Muelder, dean of Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology; Dr. Howard 
Thurman, minister of the Church for the 
Fellowship of All Peoples, San Francisco; 
and Dr. Isaac K. Beckes, executive secretary 
of the United Christian Youth Movement, 
which sponsored the conference. The Rev. 
Dennis Savage, staff member of UCYM, was 
the conference director. 


The conference opened with a_nation- 
wide broadcast of “America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air” on the question “Is the Church 
Failing Our Youth?” A _ lively discussion 
followed. 


The delegates participated in 100 Bible 
study groups for eighty minutes each morn- 
ing, and in ten interest groups, choir, or 
recreation each afternoon for an_ hour. 
National denominational youth meetings 
occupied the delegates’ time each afternoon 
for another two hours. 


An opening-night pageant, beautiful wor- 
ship services at the close of each day’s 
sessions, and the interpretation of the hymn 
“A Mighty Fortress Is Our God” by a 
rhymthic choir were highlights of the con- 
ference. 


This year’s and former winners of the 
Parshad Youth Week Awards were in atten- 
dance as guests of the award donor, Alfred 
H. Avery, Methodist layman. The 1948 
winners were presented with their awards. 


Meeting simultaneously with the first 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches, 
the Grand Rapids conference maintained a 
tie with this world ecumenical movement. 
UCYM’s chairman, Miss Kathryn Kline, was 
is Amsterdam attending the youth meetings 
of the “World Council. Greetings were 
brought from the world meeting to the 
Grand Rapids conference by Dr. John Oliver 
Nelson, who flew there from Amsterdam. 


One evening was given to meetings of state 
groups to plan for a followup of this con- 
ference during the coming year. 
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A regular Town Meeting of the Air broadcast opened the Christian Youth Confer- 
ence. The speaker shown is Ed Hawley; seated behind him are Gil Dodds and 
Helen Storen. Dr. Luther Wesley Smith is hid by the speaker's stand. This broad- 

cast aroused nation-wide interest. ») 


This Was Grand Rapids 


(Extracts from the official report of the Con- 
ference, now being published by the United 
Christian Youth Movement. The report was 
written by Miss Elizabeth Howell of the 
Board of National Missions, Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A.) 


Circtes of cross-legged young people in 
the hotel lobby singing, “You must pass the 
shoe from me to you, to you, you will pass” 
... A presidential candidate surrounded by 
questioning young people at midnight... 
A Puerto Rican ball player stopping a dele- 
gate to ask, “What is a Christian anyway? 
How is it different from being a Catholic?” 
. .. Groups of about twenty young people, 
Bibles in hand, dotted around the cavernous 
auditorium ...A Swiss girl singing the 
hymns in German—This was Grand Rapids. 


We can’t help but realize how the Town 
Hall broadcast on the question “Is the 
Church Failing Youth?” had set the stage 
for our question, “Who are we Christians?” 
It wasn’t the excitement of being part of a 
program to which millions of people were 
listening ...nor the breathless hush as 
the announcer tolled “Town meetin’ tonight! 
Town meetin’ tonight!” . .. But it was the 
straightforwardness of Helen Storen, a 
Roman Catholic, and assistant professor of 
education at Queens College in New York, 
as she declared. “Young people have piti- 
fully few religious resources . . . young 
people lack conviction concerning the major 
issues of our time and it seldom occurs to 
them to look to religion. The Church is fail- 
ing youth.” 

It was Luther Wesley Smith, executive 


International Journal of Religious Educatie 
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secretary of the Board of Education and 
Publication of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, who stirringly cited the one million 
young people in summer conferences, the } 
two million church school teachers, the youth: 
who use their summers in service projects, 
to prove that the Church is not failing. 

Gil Dodds, holder of the indoor track: 
mile record and a student for the ministry || 
sprinted to the mike to declare the Church)! 
failing—“There are too few leaders .. | 
Unless religion is all of life it is none of life.) 
It was Ed Hawley, former president of the 
National Pilgrim Fellowship, who counterec ' 
with, “The Church is not failing to provide’ 
youth a chance to serve . . . The Church is)| 
increasingly becoming one Church in fellow | 
ship—one of the best hopes for world peace.” 


Each afternoon we’re hurrying in differen) 
directions to our denominational meetings 
where Methodist young people, comvening i¥ 
their Annual Convocation are mapping ow 
program emphases, where the Congregationa |) 
Christian and Evangelical and Reforme+|) 
youth are discussing the union of thei 
denominations and what it will mean fo@ 
their fellowships; (This union was unofficia! 
ly consummated at a mock wedding in th 
Rowe Hotel—complete with vegetable bov 
quet for the bride [E & R] and the groom 
[Cong.-Ch.] so tired he couldn’t stand up fe} 
the ceremony.) ; the Baptist and Disciples « 
Christ conferees meeting jointly to discus 
the dream of their union; the Presbyteria 
young people— U.S., U.S.A. and Cumberlarm} 
—meeting to hear about common doctrirs 
and heritage as well as to have fellowship 
together. 
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readiness, to make known our commitment 
-——“We present our lives, our wills, our 
talents as living sacrifices to Thee.” A call 
for full-time service in the Church... 
Fearlessly, young people rise to respond . . . 
A call for Christian vocation—‘Where are the 
hundreds and the thousands who will go into 
all avenues of life?” . . . a great movement 
as nearly the whole Conference stands to 
declare their decision—“We answer the Call 
to live for Christ. Ours is the task to till 
the soil, to run the factories, to keep the 
stores and offices, to teach in the schools, to 
serve in the governments, and to make the 
homes of his Kingdom. All these things we 
would do in accord with his will.” 


College Announcements 


Tue Rey. Ronatp V. WELLS, Pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Ames, Iowa, has 
been named Professor of Religious Education 
and head of the Department of Religious 
Education at the Iowa State College. He 
will direct religious activities on the campus. 

Miss DortHea Wotcott, who was for 
several years Director of Weekday Religious 
Education for the Ohio Council of Churches, 
recently resigned te become instructor of 
Religious Education and Elementary Educa- 
tion at Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio. 

Rey. E. M. Conover, Director of the 
Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture, 
New York City, was awarded the honorary 


The meetings 

were held in Civic 
Auditorium at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 
About 2500 
attended. 


degree of Doctor of Science at the 175th 
Anniversary celebration of the founding of 
Dickenson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

Tue Rev. Harowp B. Wuite, agricultural 
economist on the Upper Darby, Pa., staff 
of the Farm Population and Rural Welfare 
Bureau, U. S. Office of Education, has been 
appointed professor of religious education 
of Defiance College, Defiance, Ohio. 

Rey. W. Epcar Grecory, Director of Sur- 
vey for the Northern California-Western 
Nevada Council of Churches, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of Psychology at 
the College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

Rey. Leonarp Sriptey, Professor of Reli- 
gious Education at Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio, has recently been appointed acting 
Dean of the Graduate School of Theology. 
Dr. Stidley has been a member of the 
Professor’s Section and has worked on nu- 
merous committees of the Council. 


Gift Idea 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE is a most appropriate 
and satisfying gift for Christmas. 

Just the thing for friends in Sunday school 
work, in mission fields, or in seminaries; for 
your pastor or for anyone else interested in 
religious education is a year’s subscription 
to the International Journal. 

See the special reduced Christmas rates 
described elsewhere in this issue. 


Selected Filmstrips for 


Christmas 


The Savior is Born — Specially posed scenes to 
visualize the Christmas Story, Postpaid, $2.00. 

The Night Before Christmas + A new filmstrip 
presenting the text with original drawings of the 
famous poem. Postpaid, black and white, $2.00; 


in color, $5.00. 


The Shepherd’s Watch — Adapted from the story 


in Luke. 
Postpaid, $6.50. 


A Church Screen Production, in color. 


Christmas Carols — Five favorites prepared in 
filmstrip form by S.V.E. All in color, each film- 
strip shows the words and original art work: 
“Silent Night,’’ ‘‘O Little Town of Bethlehem,” 
“While Shepherds Watched,” ‘‘The First Noel,” 


and ‘‘O Come All Ye Faithful.’ 
color, $1.50 each; entire set, $7.50. 


Postpaid, in 


Also a complete line of projectors and screens. 
SEND FOR OUR CHRISTMAS CATALOG 


TO.DEPTS “oie 


ee eT. 
THE STANLEY BOWMAR COMPANY 


November, 1948 


2067 Broadway (at 72nd St.) New York-23, N. Y. 


Councils in Action 


DES MOINES, Iowa—Appointment of 
FrepeRIcK J. KuuHns, Rochester, N.Y., as 
Assistant Professor in Religion in the College 
of Liberal Arts at Drake University has been 
announced by Dean Luther W. Stalnaker. 
Dr. Kuhns was formerly Assistant Executive 
Secretary of the Rochester Federation of 
Churches. He has held pastorates in New 
York, Ohio, and Illinois. He is a graduate of 
Ohio State University, and received his B.D. 
Degree from Union Theological Seminary and 
his Doctorate from the University of Chicago. 


RICHMOND, Va.—The Rev. Henry LEE 
Rosison, Jr., executive secretary of the 
Virginia Council of Churches since its or- 
ganization four years ago, has resigned in 
order to return to the pastorate. Fifteen 
denominations cooperate in such activities 
as weekday religious education, over-seas 
relief, interracial cooperation, missions and 
evangelism through the Virginia Council. 


PORTLAND, Me.—Rey. Cuauncey D. 
WENTWORTH, Superintendent of the Augusta 
District of the Methodist Church, has been 
elected President of the Maine Council of 
Churches, succeeding Rev. Linptey J. Coox. 
Mr. Cook resigned as President in view of 
his election as Field Director of the Maine 
Council. Mr. Cook is a native of New Castle, 
Indiana, a graduate of Earlham College, and 
of the Theological Seminary of the University 
of Chicago. He served open country and 
village parishes in the middle west before 
going to Maine in 1930 as minister of the 
Forest Avenue Friends Meeting in Portland. 

Miss Marton Umer, executive secretary 
of the Council, reported plans for the tenth 
birthday observance of the Maine Council 
on Sunday, October 31, in the United Baptist 
Church of Lewiston, Maine. 


HURON, S. D—The Rev. Arruur A. 
ScHapE, Executive Secretary of the South 
Dakota Council of Churches, left the United 
States September 3 for Japan. He sailed with 
a boatload of milk goats being sent by “Heif- 
ers for Relief’ of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. He will represent “Heifers 
for Relief” in the distribution of the goats to 
the Japanese people. Members of the Council 
have made possible this trip and also the 
taking of moving pictures of the distribution 
in Japan. 


KIRKWOOD, Mo.—The Missouri Council 
of Churches announces the appointment of 
Rev. CuHartes A. McGowen as director of 
youth work. Mr. McGowen is a native of 
Blairstown, Missouri. He received his B.A. 
from Central Missouri State College ‘at 
Lawrenceburg and B.D. from the Perkins 
School of Theology at Southern Methodist 
University at Dallas. He has been pastor of 
the Methodist Church at Wellington, Mis- 
souri, and has served as president of the 
LaFayette County Council of Churches. Mr. 
McGowen succeeds Rev. ALBERT W. FARMER 
who recently resigned and is at present 
working for C.R.O.P. with headquarters in 
Des Moines. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Washington 
Federation of Churches conducted an Adult 
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Fall Retreat September 24-26. Rey. Haroip 
B. INGALLS, associate executive secretary of 
the Student Division, National Council of 
Y.M.C.A., was conference speaker and leader. 

The Federation announced the appointment 
of Rev. Don C. SHAw as the chaplain of 
Lorton Reformatory. Mr. Shaw succeeds Rev. 
Dan Porter who last spring became execu- 
tive secretary of the Attleboro Council of 
Churches, Mass. Mr. Shaw was formerly 
employed by the Manteno State Hospital 
in Illinois where he served as its first chaplain 
and assisted in drawing up a policy for 
chaplains in Illinois state institutions. He 
is an ordained Methodist minister and a 
member of the Executive Committee of the 
Council for Clinical Training, Inc., in New 
York. 

~Dr. FrepericK E. REIssiIc, executive sec- 
retary of the Washington Federation of 
Churches, returned to his office on October 
1. Dr. Reissig had been on leave of absence 
since last January, serving as Public Rela- 
tions Officer of the World Council of 
Churches in Geneva, Switzerland. 


OMAHA, Nebr.—Laymen and ministers 
from sixty-five Iowa and Nebraska churches 
planned an October intensive home visitation 
program which took place October 17-21. 
The project was directed by Dr. Guy H. 
Buack. The churches participating in this 
regional effort represented fourteen denomi- 
nations from both the Omaha and the Council 
Bluffs areas. The meetings were under the 
general sponsorship of the Omaha Council 
of Churches. Rev. W. Bruce HapLey is 
executive secretary. 


Psalm Tune Competition 


MONMOUTH, Ill.—Monmouth College an- 
nounces the Sixth Annual J. B. Herbert Me- 
morial Psalm-Tune Competition, with a prize 
of $100. for the best setting of a prescribed 
metrical version of Psalm 90 in four-part 
harmony for congregational singing. It is 
open to all composers and closes on Feb. 
28, 1949. Text and information will be sent 
on request. Write Thomas H. Hamilton, 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois. 


Denominational 
News 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Rev. THomas Mi- 
LER, state secretary and director of religious 
education for the Disciples in New York 
and New Jersey, was recently appointed 
secretary-director for New England also. 
New England has been without an employed 
director for some time and the territory has 
recently been combined. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—On October 1, 
Miss Maser Metze of Martinsburg, W. Va., 
became national director of children’s work 
in the department of religious education of 
the United Christian Missionary Society of 
the Disciples of Christ. She succeeds Miss 
FLORENCE CARMICHAEL who retired recently. 
Miss Metze served the Winchester Avenue 
Christian Church in Martinsburg as director 
of Christian education. She is a graduate of 
Bethany College and Boston University. 

Miss Carrie DEE Hancock, state direc- 
tor of children’s work in Iowa for the past 
two years, has been appointed national di- 


attitudes .. 
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CLs ds. WEGHES 


MATERIAL FOR TWO-YEAR-OLDS 


An attractive 16-page manual showing parents and teachers 
how to provide opportunities for tots to develop religious 
. twenty-four four-page leaflets, each containing 
a picture in full color on the front, a story on the back and 
guidance for parents and teachers on the inside pages. 


Complete Yearly Set, $1.00 each 
At Your Bookstore or 
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rector of children’s work in the Department 
of Missionary Organization of the United 
Christian Missionary Society. She succeeds 
the late Mrs. C. T. Harness. Miss Hancock 
is a graduate of Drake University with a 
Masters Degree in Rural Education and 
Social Problems from Columbia University. 
She has also studied at the University o! 
Washington. Before going to Iowa she taugh’ 
in the public schools and was also a leades 
in church and vacation church schools, lab 
oratory schools, youth conference, and leader 
ship education schools. 

RICHMOND, Va.—Dr. T. K. Currie, unti 
recently Director of Religious Education 
Synod of Virginia for the Presbyteriay 
Church in the U.S., died on June 26 afte 
a long illness. Dr. Currie carried on hi 
work as Director in the Virginia Synod from 
1922 to 1947. When the Sunday Schoe 
Association of Virginia became the Virgin® 


~ Council of Religious Education Dr. Curri 


became identified with its work, and in 194 

was chairman of the Educational Section ¢€ 

the Virginia Council of Churches. He repr 

sented the Virginia Council on the Inte 

national Council of Religious Education. D 

Currie has been succeeded by Dr. W. © 
Choir é 
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Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog 
and samples on request. State 
your needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1149 South 4th St., Greenville, Il. 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase attend- 
ance, interest and collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 

from Pastors. Write today for il- 
lus. Catalog L. H. E. Winters 
Pieces es Co., Davenport, Ia. 


WILL LAST A 
LIFE Time 


Bible Lotto Vogt vv ee0 vase 60¢, postpaid ¢ 
Bible Quotto ........-+-- 6o¢, “ 

Bible RAyGIES cc 5.< sce peers 60¢, * 

Bible: Books kee<eeees ss. 60¢, ie 


¢ 
Bible; Traits jaascersm cers os 60¢, is i¢ 
Seven Ways Bible Game . ...75¢, eo i¢ 
Bible Times Boys and Girls.75¢, “  j¢ 
Completion ¢ 


An Enjoyable Method of 
Imparting Bible Knowledge 
to Groups of All Ages 
Attractively Boxed 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 
150 Nassau Street, New York 7, N.¥ 
or Religious Supply Houses 
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|Current Feature Films 


| Estimates prepared by 
| Independent Filmscores 


| Films possible (but not necessarily recom- 
| mended) for: 

} M—Mature Audience 

| Y—Young People 

C—Children 

*__Qutstanding for Family 

j—Outstanding for Adults 


The Babe Ruth Story (Allied Artists) 
Wm. Bendix, Chas. Bickford, Claire Trevor. 
Drama based on life of late baseball star... . 
Baseball shots, which should have constituted 
much of action, are lethargic, at a minimum. 
| Instead, contrived incidents play out a maud- 
lin fiction about a lovable buffoon who got 
into scrapes, but always with self-sacrificing 
motives. Sickbed sequences in worst of taste. 

M.Y,C, 

The Bad Sister (British) lan Hunter, 
Margaret Lockwood. Drama. A wealthy social 
worker relates her unhappy marital experi- 
ences to draw out parallel revelations from 
delinquent girl in her care. Flashbacks give 


us the two sets of woes. . . . Much dwelling 
on the abused female theme; two soap operas 
for the price of one. M 


Canon City (Eagle Lion) Warden Roy 
Best, Scott Brady, Jeff Corey. Melodrama. 
The escape in a blinding snowstorm last Dec. 
30 of twelve convicts from the Colorado state 
prison, and their subsequent recapture. .. . 
Produced in documentary fashion at actual 
scene of break, this is a realistic, convincing 
picture not only of a dramatic and suspense- 
ful event, but also of modern prison methods 
and the varying types in a typical collection 
of inmates. A minimum of concession to 
sensationalism. M,Y 


A Date With Judy (MGM) Wallace 
Beery, Carmen Miranda, Jane Powell, Eliza- 
beth Taylor. Comedy. Hollywood’s techni- 
colored conception of typical doings of teen- 
agers: brash, erratic, extravagant, indulged, 

self-centered members of economically fortu- 
nate households. . . . Pleasant, enthusiastic, 
tuneful, definitely adolescent in ideas and 
performance. M,Y,.C 

Embraceable You (War.) Geraldine 
Brooks, Dane Clark. Melodrama. Petty thief, 
driving car for gangster who has murdered 
gambler, injures disillusioned girl. Con- 
science stricken, he redeems himself by 
aiding police, devoting energies to making 
girl happy during short period of life left 
to her, in constant peril of revenge by former 
associates. . . . Values right in end, but 
mixture of romance and gangsterism is un- 
palatable, plot coincidence-filled, situations 


maudlin. M,Y 
A Foreign Affair (Par.) Jean Arthur, 
Marlene Dietrich, John Lund, Millard 


Mitchell. Comedy which arises when a stifl- 
necked congresswoman on a committee in- 
vestigating occupation procedures in Berlin 
is shocked at intimations of immorality, 
launches out on her own to find the truth, 
herself falls in love with officer to whom 
evidences of corruption point... . / Admitted 
that film has some good sequences of comedy, 
often with keen satirical slant, even that 
certain aspects of G.I. participation in black 
markets, romantic intrigues, need the spot- 
light, fact that film cynically condones such 
activity is regrettable, while using moral and 
physical degeneration of Germans as material 
for comedy strikes unpleasantly jarring note. 
M 
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Good Sam (RKO) Gary Cooper, Ann 
Sheridan. Comedy. Woes which beset the fam- 
ily of a man who loves his neighbors more 
than himself. ... An example of Hollywood’s 
confusion when it attempts to interpret any 
love other than the romantic. “Good” here 
is synonymous with “simple minded,” a Prot- 
estant minister inserted probably as a sop 
to criticism at former absence from screen 
contributes nothing but asinine platitudes, 
the hero’s only recourse when things get 
too tough is to find oblivion in drink, and 
all motivation is based apparently only on 
seriptwriters’ whims. Hopelessly confused. 

M,Y 

Hollow Triumph (Eagle Lion) Joan 
Bennett, Paul Henreid. Melodrama. Fleeing 
revenge by gangsters he has robbed, criminal 


recently released from jail discovers psychia- 
trist who resembles him markedly, learns his 
habits, murders him and tries to assume his 
identity, with fatal results... . A completely 
ugly story about completely ugly people. 
M 


Larceny (Univ.) Joan Caufield, Dan Dur- 
yea, John Payne. Melodrama. How a pair of 
confidence men plot to fleece wealthy war 
widow on pretense of erecting memorial to 
her husband, get their just dues when they 
turn on each other. ... Unpalatable, illogi- 
cal story material effectively handled. M 


Lulu Belle (Col.) Albert Dekker, Doro- 
thy Lamour, Otto Krueger, George Mont- 
gomery. Drama about Louisiana café singer 
who exploits succession of admirers to attain 
Broadway success, gets retribution in end. 
. . . Routine material dully developed, about 
extremely unsavory people. 


Luxury Liner (MGM) George Brent, 
Xavier Cugat and orchestra, Frances Gifford, 
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BIBLE 


CHURCH-CRAFT 


SLIDES 
ava 


Plan now your most memorable Christ- 
mas service with beautiful scenes and 
songs that will thrill and inspire both 
young and old with the glorious story 
of Jesus’ birth. 


Church-Craft worship services are com- 
pletely outlined, ready for presentation. 
Strict biblical accuracy, faithful por- 
trayals, and glorious color offer you an 
Opportunity to present your most impres- 
sive, never-to-be-forgotten Christmas 
worship service. 


CHOOSE THE PROGRAM THAT FILLS YOUR SPECIAL NEEDS 


CHRISTMAS BLESSINGS —a complete Christmas service...37 beautiful scenes and 3 Hymnslides 
with Program Guide that outlines entire service including suggested readings and popular carols, $23.50 


CHRIST IS BORN — an abridged service... 23 incomparable natural color slides and 2 Hymnslides 
with’ Program Guide as described above, $14.80 


CHRISTMAS IN BETHLEHEM —o really different service... Beautiful hand-painted clay figurines 
enact the Christmas story. Provides an unusual and remarkable service for young and old. 22 slides 


plus 2 Hymnslides with Program Guide, $14.20 
2 
CHURGH-cRAFr T 
pi f 


St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Church-Craft slides are sealed in 2”x2” protective 
binders for use in any standard slide projector. 


ihe Your Dealer 
For Descuplive Folder 


3312 Lindell Blvd. 
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Editorials 


We Need Both Facts 
and Christian Ethics 


Tue eprrors have devoted this issue 
to the alcohol problem because we be- 
lieve it is one of the important continu- 
ing concerns of Christian education. 
We have not found the task easy, nor 
the results as specific as we should have 
liked. Our authors have been generous 
with their time, skilful in their writing, 
informed on their facts, and dedicated 
in their concern. They have also been 
astonishingly helpful and specific about 
what can be done. They have repeatedly 
pointed out, however, that no program 
is of much value unless we first think 
through our goal and approach it in 
the light both of the facts and of Chris- 
tian ethics. 

The fact is that we are undergoing 
a transition in our thinking about and 
approach to the alcohol problem, just 
as we have been doing in the whole 
field of theology. Despite all our theo- 
logical differences, we are all thinking 
more deeply and basically than we did 
a decade or two ago. So about alcohol. 
We consider it not less but more evil 
than we did some years ago. And more 
of us are agreed about its evils. But 
we believe something more fundamen- 
tal is needed to attack it than buckling 
on our dragon-slaying sword and find- 
ing a ready slogan to take. into battle. 
There is still a battle to be fought, and 
some of it will be in the open field. But 
still more of it will take place in the 
home and the class room, where people 
are taught to think and feel and believe 
on their own steam, under God, and 
with the help of those more informed. 
Education becomes not just a prereq- 
uisite to social action, but a co-worker 
with social action. 

We believe this issue of the JouRNAL, 
then, to be more prophetic than it may 
appear at first glance. Alcohol educa- 
tion in the churches of recent years 
has sometimes suffered from four de- 
fects. Too often it has been dull, gone 
through as a duty. Facts have not al- 
ways been handled as carefully as they 
should be. Sometimes there has been 
little consideration for different shades 
of conviction. And the more far-reach- 
ing and deeper Christian concern has 
at times been lost sight of in a weight 
of statistics, physiology, and finance. 

Alcohol education can be lively, in- 
teresting, vitally relevant to every one. 
We have begun to find out how to do it. 
Our authors make pertinent sugges- 
tions. We shall be learning more from 
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future experience. 

Alcohol education can respect the 
facts, not violate them, treat them rele- 
vantly. As a distinguished scientist has 
said, “There are so many real evils of 
alcohol that I cannot understand any 
one wanting to make up any artificial 
ones.” As Wyatt Jones aptly hints, we 
ask not alone whether a fact is true 
but what its meaning is in relation to 
the whole problem. 

Alcohol education does not need to 
be on the defensive, does not need to 
coerce or to be one-sided in the sense 
that shaming techniques are used on 
those who do not agree with the major- 
ity. We aim at conviction from within, 
not from without. 

Alcohol education can and should 
proceed on the deepest understanding 
of the Christian faith which has been re- 
vealed to us. We need not skirt around 
the Bible because Paul was none too 
well informed about the medicinal val- 
ues of wine. There is a deeper order 
of Biblical truth which is entirely rele- 
vant to the alcohol problem. 

Whatever the differences we may 
have about alcohol, let us move persist- 
ently, imaginatively, patiently and, so 
far as we can, cooperatively in the 
direction of an interesting, well in- 
formed, convinced but non-fanatical. 
and thoroughly Christian approach to 
alcohol education. 

SEWARD HILTNER 


Intoxication 


Ir 1s writTeN in the nature of man 
that he demands excitement, new ex- 
periences, speed, an exuberance of 
spirit that embroiders his language. 
gives action and gestures to his body, 
and causes him to bring lift and change 
to his surroundings. 

And if these are to take the place of 
the deadness that so often marks his 
life, man needs a stimulant, a strong 
and quick-acting spur. Such may be 
the stimulant of new ideas, the spur of 
new knowledge, the excitement caused 
by fresh purposes and deeper insight 
into old ones. He must have the speed 
that comes when trusted companions 
gaily outfoot him. He needs to lose his 
old balance with the tug of his aspira- 
tions. Man at his best is intoxicated— 
as was one called “a God-intoxicated 
man.” 

The glory of these holy stimulants 
is that they first touch and empower 
the highest instincts and capacities of 


man and thereby destroy those that ar 
low. 

It is the eternal shame of alcohol 
like other stimulants falsely so-called 
that it first dethrones the noblest capac 
ities so that then it can touch and em 
power those that are low. And the mos 
damning charge to be made against i 
is not the tragic evil that it does but th 
good that through such destruction i 
prevents. 


The Watts Anniversary 


Novemser 25th marks the two-hun 
dredth anniversary of the death o 
Isaac Watts, English hymn writer. Hi 
is being remembered as the author o 
a group of hymns which are among th 
finest in the English language: “Jesu: 
Shall Reign,’ “When I Survey th 
Wondrous Cross,” “Joy to the World, 
“QO God, Our Help in Ages Past, 
“Come, Ye That Love the Lord,” ane 
“Am I a Soldier of the Cross.” He i: 
also remembered for his great influence 
on hymnology. 

Watts, born into a family of wel 
known dissenters, was hi a prom 
inent dissenting minister of London 
From his youth he was distressed ai 
the music in the churches. The congre 
gations, by long custom and in defer. 
ence to the edicts of Calvin, sang only 
the Psalms, and these in dull and un 
inspired versions. Watts felt the need 
for hymns that expressed the New Tes 
tament theology and that could be sung 
with vigor and enthusiasm. The 
and hymns he wrote to fill this neec 
became immensely popular even in his 
own lifetime and-gave a great impetus 
to hymn writing. 

Today there is again a surge of inter 
est in hymn writing. Some of the fing 
new hymns will fill gaps in the hymna 
long recognized by leaders of worship 
particularly in such areas as social 
brotherhood, the ecumenical ideal ane 
Christian patriotism. They have bees 
written by well known Protestant lead 
ers, among them Georgia Harkness 
William P. Merrill, Carl Marlat® 
Thomas Curtis Clark, Henry H 
Tweedy, and Rolland Schloerb. 

A recent group of “New Hymns ¢ 
Christian Patriotism,” solicited by th» 
Hymn Society of America, shows ir 
teresting parallels with Watts’ hymn= 
Once more the emphasis is on God 
greatness, the necessity of humilit» 
and the power of Christ to regenera® 
mankind. They differ from his in ip 
sisting that men can “do somethin 
about improving the conditions of t 
world, and in challenging them to th} 
task. As Watt’s hymns interpreted thy 
Gospel to his own generation with grav 
and dignity, so the best modern hymsi 
interpret it to our world with intel! 
gence and ethical integrity. 
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The first popular- 
ization of the best 
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the origins of the 


A GUIDEBOOK 
TO THE BIBLE 


ALICE PARMELEE 


@ An experienced and know- 
ing creator of church school 
teaching materials turns in 
this book to an exposition of 
the sources and background 
of the Bible, written exclu- 
sively for the layman. In 
graceful literary style she 
discusses the Bible chronolog- 
ically: its contents, the ethnic 
history of its peoples, the 
canon forming period, its lan- 
guages and their modern 
translations, and its status 
and use today. “Gives a vivid 
impression of what is in the 
Bible and how the Bible has 
been brought down to us.”— 
WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE. 


@ Miss Parmelee is former 
director of religious educa- 
tion of Calvary Church, New 
York City, and previous to 
that, was a teacher of Eng- 
lish in a New York private 
school. She is author of the 
church school workbooks 
Building the Kingdom, The 
Fellowship of the Church and 
Patriarchs, Kings and Proph- 
ets, and since 1941 has been 
the compiler of The Living 
Church Annual. $3.50 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd Street . New York 16, N. Y. 


BACK HOME AGAIN! 
-thanks to MINISTERS LIFE 
and CASUALTY UNION 


“We missed you and worried about you all through the time of 
your illness! How glad we are that my MINISTERS LIFE and CAS- 
UALTY UNION policy has family hospitalization. We thank God 
that money is available when needed for hospital expense.” 


If you are a full time religious worker, you, 
too, may have hospitalization for your family 
in the MINISTERS LIFE and CASUALTY UNION. 


In addition we issue low-cost insurance policies to provide life 
income and protection to the family. Also Health and Accident 
Insurance at a saving up to 40% — with or without family hos- 
pitalization. Issuing low-cost insurance for nearly 50 years. Write 
for complete details. 


THE MINISTERS LIFE and CASUALTY UNION 
Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
100R West Franklin Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, tell me how | can [] Protect my family 
L] Build a Retirement Fund Pay for sickness, accident and hospitalization. 
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This Year Give Books of Inspiration 


DEVOTIONAL—INSPIRATIONAL 


MAKING A GO OF LIFE, by Roy L. Smith— 
Spiritual laws, says Dr. Smith, are as practical as physi- 
cal laws. In this unusual daily guide in purposeful liv- 
ing he shows how to understand them, apply them—and 
thereby make a go of life. 352 pages. $1 


MEDITATIONS FOR WOMEN, edited by Jean 
Beaven Abernethy—A year-round devotional guide and 
a trustworthy manual of spiritual resources, written by 
women for women. 384 pages, compact pocket size. $1 


MEDITATIONS FOR MEN, by Daniel Russell— 
Men in all walks of life will appreciate the simple 
writing, plain thinking, and virile faith of this year- 
round devotional guide. Pocket size, 384 pages. $1 


- ABUNDANT LIVING, by E. Stanley Jones—For 


every person who has ever felt, “This can’t be all there 


is to life!” A practical, competent daily guide to mental. 


and spiritual maturity. Pocket size, 384 pages. $1 
REMEMBER NOW ...., by Walter D. Cavert— 


Keyed to youth’s problems, needs, and aspirations, 
these devotional readings offer young people the proof 
and practice of vital daily companionship with God. $1 


THE WAY, by E. Stanley Jones—Strategy and tactics 
for joyous, triumphant living—tested, step-by-step and 
day-by-day inspirational guidance into and along the 
Christian, way. Pocket size, 384 pages. $1 
THE GLORY OF GOD, by Georgia Harkness—All 
who seek greater spiritual strength for daily living in 
“a closer walk with God” will find it in this fresh, vital 
little book of one hundred poems and prayers. $1 
HILLTOP VERSES AND PRAYERS, by Ralph S. 
Cushman—In this unusual little book the author shares 
the strength in adversity, quietness in turmoil, and 
steadfast faith he has found in the presence of God. $1 


THINK ON THESE THINGS, by Constance Garrett 


—Greater spiritual poise and strength await the reader 


of these meditations on men’s proper relationship with 
God and with each other. $1 
BIOGRAPHY 


MAHATMA GANDHI: An Interpretation, by E. 
Stanley Jones—Significant and challenging for Chris- 
tians today is this revealing study based on Dr. Jones’ 
long knowledge of Gandhi and his country. $2 


RURAL PARISH! by Anna Laura Gebhard—The 
joys, trials, and achievements of a bride’s first year with 
her preacher-husband in a rural area of Minnesota. “Dis- 
tinctly new and refreshing.”—-Christian Advocate. $1.50 


PAPA WAS A PREACHER, by Alyene Porter—Life 
in an American parsonage, as seen by one of eight 
rollicking “preacher’s kids.” “A tender, gently humorous 
book.”—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


At All Bookstores . 


TO READ AND TO PONDER 


PRAYER AND THE COMMON LIFE, by Georgia 
Harkness—Sane, deeply spiritual, helpful, this study 
of the foundations, methods, and fruits of prayer “will 
be a eons to thousands.”—Dr. Halford E. eres 


THE CHRIST OF THE POETS, by Edwin Mims 
—tThis clear insight of how poets past and present inter- 
preted Christ “offers limitless resources for deepening 
the spiritual life.” Southwestern Advocate.. $2.50 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
THE STORY OF THE BIBLE, by Walter Russell 


Bowie—A fascinating modern narrative rendering of 
the Bible story—‘‘one of those volumes no home can 
afford to be without.”—Church School Journal. Ixtus- 
TRATED, : $2.50 


COLLECTED POETRY 


POEMS FOR THE GREAT DAYS, by Thomas Cur- 
tis Clark and Robert Earle Clark—A skillfully ar- 
ranged collection of more than 300 poems for all the 
great days of the year. ~ $2.50 


PRAYER POEMS, compiled by O. V. and Helen 
Armstrong—A carefully selected, well arranged anthol- 
ogy of 360 poems for practically every oceasion—poems 
about prayer and poems which ae prayers. $1.75 


POEMS WITH POWER TO STRENGTHEN THE 
SOUL, compiled by James Mudge—A storehouse of 
w orship and inspiration—1,348 poems to lighten burdens, 
kindle courage, and strengthen Christian ideals, $1.69 


FOR THE CHILDREN IN YOUR HOME 


OUR CHURCH FOR THE WORSHIP OF GOD, by 
Ethel L. Smither; pictures by Kay Draper—This 
friendly little book introduces children to the idea of 
their church and what it stands for. Ages 3-6. 50 cents 


A PICTURE BOOK OF PALESTINE, by Ethel L. 
Smither; illustrated by Ruth King—A fascinating, 
authentic account of practically all phases of life in 
Palestine during the Roman period. Ages 7-12. $1.50 


ETHAN, THE SHEPHERD BOY, by Georgiana 
Dorcas Ceder; illustrated by Helen Torrey—The 
story of a shepherd who was among those “keeping 
watch over their flocks by night” when Christ was born. 

Ages 7-12. $2 


A BEGGAR BOY OF GALILEE, by Josephine San-_ 
ger Lau; illustrated by Frederick Hogg—tThe story 
of Caleb and his blind father, Bartimaeus, and their 
search for Jesus. Ages 8-12. $2 
IN THE MORNING: TWENTY BIBLE VERSES 
pictures by Louise Drew—With artistry and under- 


standing Miss Drew has made these Bible verses delight- 
ful and meaningful in the small child’s life. Ages 3-7. $1 
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